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CENTRAL SOUTH LOCATION 












FACILITIES 


IN ALL OIRECTIONS 


OUACHITA PARISH 7 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES.... TO MAKE 
AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITE 


The actual site of a plant is certainly one of the most important 
factors to be considered when planning to relocate or establish an 
industry. Geographically, Ouachita Parish (County) is ideal, for it 
meets every physical requirement for a profitable, smooth-running 
industrial operation. The people of this modern, progressive Parish 
consider it the perfect kind of place to live and work, with a year- 
MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES round climate enjoyed by everyone .. . and that's pretty important 

















' J IN THIS AREA to you, both from employee contentment and its effect on your need 
Tt Some of the country's largest industries have . 

already discovered the advantages of Oua- for heating. 
t ‘ Sietion. sert For wee the aman hao 
i olvents, Sterlington (above) and Brown Paper ; iti H 
M Mil with ite allied penne: Bony etal = and Monroe and West Monroe, twin cities of over 75,000 population, 
3 low, 


are the hub of a rich market and are located in the heart of the 
world’s largest natural gas field. Add all the advantages of Monroe- 
West Monroe and Ouachita Parish, including wonderful City, Parish 
and State governments, and you have the answer to every plant 
location need. 


For Further Information Write To: 


| OUACHITA PARISH INDUSTRIAL 
. DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


P. O. BOX 1284, MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Jack Howard, President 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


New, modern buildings with bright metal exteriors of Aluminum 
or Stainless Steel are appearing all over the country ... complete 
industrial plants—like the one illustrated below, commercial 
buildings, schools, powerhouses, and numerous other types of 
special purpose structures have been built with Mahon Insu- 
lated Metal Walls. Architects and owners alike were quick to 
recognize the low-cost permanence and the remarkable thermal 
properties provided in this light weight curtain wall construc- 
tion. They also recognized the cumulative advantages deriving 
from reduced construction time . . . buildings can be quickly 
enclosed with Insulated Metal Walls—even under low tem- 
perature conditions. Mahon Insulated Metal Walls are avail- 
able in three distinctive exterior patterns in Stainless Steel, 
Aluminum, Galvanized Steel, or Enamel Coated Steel. Mahon 
“Fluted” and “Ribbed” walls can be field erected up to sixty 
feet in height without a horizontal joint—a feature of Mahon 
walls which is extremely important in buildings where high 
expanses of unbroken wall surface are common. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information, or write for Catalog B-55-B. 


a THE 8. C. MAHON COMPANY 


t Detroit 34, Mich, @ Chicago 4, Ill. @ Representatives in All Principal Cities 
— xe ; Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and 
u Re Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Automatic 
he 1-0" - Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 











RIBBED WALL 











PREFAB FLUSH PANEL WALL 
t j 
. ponent “S90 


The Over-all ''U" Factor of the various 
Types of Mahon Insulated Metal Walls 
is valent to or Better than a Con- 
v nal sixteen inch Masonry Wall. 
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There’s a 

Big difference 
in steel 
buildings... 







Handsome-looking! Most of it is a Butler 
steel building. Small difference in price— 
big difference in looks and performance, 


take BUTLER 


factory shearing 
and punching 
for instance... 


Watch ’em erect steel buildings if you 
want to find out why it makes such a 
big difference when it’s a Butler. Every 
Butler structural fits. Every bolt hole 
lines up. Every panel joins exactly. No 
extra field tailoring. 


Butler buildings are precision-formed 
in huge factories. Precise gang punch- 
ing, drilling and jig-controlled shearing 
make each part match the engineer’s 
specifications. Manufacturing precision 
makes Butler buildings permanent, at- 
tractive, climate-proof. Precision is just 
ONE feature that makes Butler your 
best buy. Mail coupon today for all the 


facts. BUTLER 


Manufacturers of Oll Equipment 
Steel Buildings - farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment - Specie! Products 


Factories at: 


Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Il!. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn, 
Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
904 Avenue W. Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alo. 


Piease mail more information on 
Butler steel buildings. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


a LOUISIANA 


with ALL America! 


The swift development of Louisiana’s commerce and 
industry have made all America aware of its strategic 
value as a business and manufacturing location. 











Among its many assets are excellent transportation. Its 
port facilities are unexcelled, and it is a great railroad 
hub of the South. The Illinois Central provides fast, 
frequent and regularly scheduled daily freight and 
passenger service to and from America’s major markets. 


No section of America looks toward a brighter future. 




















ILLINOIS CENTRAL (ecw Lic of Wia-Hmeica 
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Cabot carbon black 
plants at Ville Platte, 
Louisiana, (left) and at 
Franklin, Louisiana (below) 


LOUISIANA 
PRODUCED 
CARBON BLACKS\BY CABOT 


... serve industry the world over 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., manufacturers of the 
world’s largest variety of quality controlled carbon 
blacks is the only producer of a complete range of 
channel, furnace and thermal grades for use in rubber, 
inks and paints, and many other products. 














Cabot also offers the new white calcium silicate — 
Wollastonite; the new, almost chemically 

pure silica — Cab-o-sil, the new extremely fine 

alumina pigment — Alon; a complete range of plasticizers, 
pine-tar products and other chemicals for the 
manufacture of products used the world over. 



















For information, write 


CABOT CARBON COMPANY 


PAMPA, TEXAS 
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IF YOU MAKE ANY OF THESE 


you now have a new domestic source 
of high-quality iron powder 


Tron powder of unrivaled purity — 
consistently uniform—ton after ton, is 
now coming from Republic's new plant 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


Republic’s iron powder is manufactured 
exclusively from Adirondack magnetite 
ore that yields a concentrate of the highest 
quality. Republic is the sole producer. 

Republic's processing operations are 
such that the quality of the concentrate is 
maintained uniformly consistent. 


The advantages of iron powder are: 


increased uniformity of your product; 
ability to produce complicated shapes you 
can’t economically make any other way; 
reduction of materials handling, storage, 
inventory and scrap; simple fabrication 
eliminating all or part of machining 
operation. There are a number of other 
advantages, but iron powder also has lim- 
itations with which Republic’s metallur- 
gists are thoroughly familiar. You can 
avoid the costs of inexperience by calling 
for Republic’s help. 


This service is part of ... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


41 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


z@ Recommending to you the 
most exact steel specification 
to suit your needs (because we 
have this wide range); 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Automotive parts 

Home appliances 

Bearings and bushings 

Oil and water pumps 

Farm machinery 

Textile machinery 

Business machines 

Friction materials 

Piston rings 

Fractional horsepower 
motors 

Toys 

Builders’ hardware 

Electrical equipment 

Small arms 

Bicycles, motor-scooters, 
motorcycles 

Gears 

Ordnance parts 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 








Definite signs of business improvement are discernible 
both in the United States as a whole and in the South. 

Most important of these signs are those in the realm of 
Manufacturing. While little change occurred in Septem- 
ber from conditions that had prevailed during earlier 
months, October saw perceptible upturn in Manufacturing 
output, November saw the gain extended. 


Increased activity was particularly apparent in Steel and - 


Automobiles. 

Home appliances, such as television also registered im- 
portant improvement, and building materials were very 
active. 

While chief gains were in the field of Durables, Non- 
durables also increased somewhat, with substantial gains 
in textiles, leather goods and apparel. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DECLINES 


Coincident with increase in industrial output, employ- 
ment is rising more than would be seasonally expected, 
and unemployment declined in October 360,000 workers, 
leaving a total unemployed of 2.7 million. 

While it is expectable that a drop should occur in un- 
employment in October, the drop this year was greater 
than usual, especially among unemployed women. 

The factory workweek averaged 39.9 hours in October, 
two tenths of an hour higher than in September, average 
weekly earnings were 36 cents higher. 


CONSTRUCTION SOARS 


With total Business Volume for the Nation showing a 
decline from last year of only two per cent, the Construc- 
tion industry can be credited with a large portion of the 
stabilizing influence which has resisted decline. 


Value of construction put in place established a new high 
record in October, and vaule of contract awards recorded 
further increase. 7 


Housing starts at 106,000 were substantially above the 
90,000 of October 1953. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


Consumer expenditures for goods and services remain 
at a level just about on a par with last year. Retail sales 
are somewhat lower, on the average, but services of var- 


ious types fully make up this deficit. Consumer credit also 
is again expanding. 


REPORTS OF INTEREST 


The production of alloy steel rose rapidly in October 
to the highest level in a year, American Iron and Steel 
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Business Is Improving 


Institute reports. Last month's output of alloy ingots and 
steel for castings was 632,342 net tons, compared with 
565,317 tons in September and 662,780 tons in October 
1953. Stainless steel is included in these figures. The 
October production was 8.2 per cent of total steel, com- 
pared with 7.9 per cent in the previous nine months’ pro- 
duction. Alloy steel output in 10 months was 5,684,966 
_ compared with 9,107,479 tons in the similar period 
of 1953. 


AGRICULTURE IMPROVES 


Receipts from agricultural marketings are displaying a 
more optimistic tone. 

Some states are running considerably ahead of last year, 
particularly those that last year were hit seriously with 
drought effects. 

As a whole Agriculture for the Nation is pretty much 
ona par this year with last. 


Primary market prices decreased 0.3 per cent between 
September and October 1954, to 109.7 per cent of the 
1947-49 average, the lowest point in more than a year, 
according to the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Consumer prices in American cities averaged 0.3 per 
cent lower in September than in August 1954, according 
to the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. A decrease of 1.3 per cent in food prices was 
mainly responsible for the decline, although costs of trans- 
portation and reading and recreation also went down. 
Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, medical care, resi- 
dential rents, fuel, and personal care advanced during the 
month. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has announced 
that employers’ labor turnover reports to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated an 
improvement in the factory employment situation. The 
sharp upturn in autos was mainly responsible for a rise in 
factory hiring at a time of the year when it usually de- 
clines. A slight drop in layoffs and a smaller-than-average 
decline in the quit rate also indicated an improved em- 
ployment picture. However, the factory hiring rate of 36 
per 1,000 in Octcber was low compared with recent years 
and the layoff rate of 15 per 1,000 was higher than the 
postwar average for the month. 


The rise in factory hiring between September and Oc- 
tober — 2 per 1,000 — largely resulted from a sharp in- 
crease of 27 per 1,000 in the transportation equipment 
group which in turn reflected the increasing tempo of 1955 
model auto production. Increased hiring was also noted 
in most other metal and metal-products industry groups, 
partly reflecting the effects of expanded auto production. 


(Continued on next page) 





SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 9 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 9 mos. of 1953 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Min- struc- factur- Util Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ition ing ties mance =—=--‘Trade =©Trade Trade Volume 
$ 85 330 $ 2,078 $ 335 $ 266 $ 1,409 $ 1,616 $ 258 $ 6,712 
—14%, auf 9. an, __ —5% _+4% __even ; _—2% +5% —3% 
80 146 679 187 108 699 1,004 135 3,398 
ee —16% —4%, —8%, Th yo —3% —5% even ($s 2% 
_ 197 181 216 288 1,181 1,164 246 3,473 
lad nl, even oven... = 12% 3% —10% —I|%, 7%, 
62 816 1,005 498 509 2,265 2,925 450 8,971 
+6%, +4°/, —2%, ie Re, : ) eee... ee | 
27 487 2,893 460 398 3,513 2,026 391 10,711 
/ Ct Ea. 2 A I 
588 378 214 1,827 1,854 263 7,971 
+25% —7%o —3%, +7% —4y, _+3% —% —I% 


568 536 ——«BD 


| ° 








1,693 —«1,847 269 8,395 
a —39 - even +13% _even +3%, even —_— even _ 
631 : 493 436 2,417 2,210 347 
+ 14%, —II% +2% .. Th 10% +47, <a 
169 114 108 852 913 136 
1% » —8% 3%, +T8y, 7, even T5%  _—even_ 
589 838 731 5,972 3,144 683 17,102 
1%, /, —3% +5%, —2% 2. Se | 
50! 326 2,991 2,385 369 12,283 
20°, 5%, —8%  +8%, +2% even even 2% 
389 ; 325 234 1,509 1,517 265 6,472 
+27%, ", —3% ee eae —5% 6.4 Fee even _ 
429 008 174 145 948 1,388 71 5,505 
21% lo sae +4°, +37, even —th 
607 335 3,242 2,081 371 9,896 
even + 17° 4 +8% + 4° —I% even ___ even _ 
2,454 1,778 1,195 7,466 6,970 1,221 31,451 
4°, + 5%, / +49, 2. —3% even —!I% 
75 559 403 1,703 2,255 353 9,303 
16% 5% —9%, +2% —9%, —2% +1% 6% 
516 203 133 793 1,096 176 4,572 
19%, +34°, , . +2Y, —59 —2% 2 | 
4,951 8,987 6,112 40,480 36,395 6,104 159,394 
4°, +2%, / —3% +6%, +2%, —I% +ri% —'% 
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New Eng. 


Mid. Atl. 


E. N. Cen. 





Farm- 
ing 


$ 554 
4% 


1,515 
—b% 


4,436 
+1% 


5,670 


even 
2,450 
—2% 


1,430 
+7%, 


2,373 
+10%, 
1,308 
even 
2,349 
= ye 


22,085 


even 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 


NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


First 9 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 9 mos. of 1953 


Con- 
Min- struc- 
ing tion 
$ 36 $ 1,503 
even +S%, 
681 5,349 
—24%, +14%, 
655 5,500 
—10% +6% 
759 2,228 
—I% +12% 
716 3,961 
—l6% —I% 
507 1,694 
—T%, “F107, 
3,651 2,881 
—1% —+4% 
1,066 { 1,039 
—4%, +19, 
946 3,211 
even +-4°%, 
9,017 27,366 
—b%, 


“F6% 





Manu- 
factur- Utili- 
ing ties 


$ 12,941 $ 1,407 


—li% even 
44,125 6,329 
mee Yo —5% 
56,169 5,528 
—12% —4% 
14,046 2,637 
~ % —S% 
18,493 3,216 
‘ Th —3% 
7,498 1,280 
—8% —2% 
11,870 2,526 
—5% —3% 
2,942 1,088 
8%, 
17,866 2,909 
m2 ahy® / pe o/ 
/o /o 
185,950 26,920 


o/ 
Tf 


AY, 


Fi- 
nance 


$ 1,864 


even 


7,271 
+2% 


4,882 
+4%, 


2,093 
+4% 


2,707 
+6% 


923 
“1 Ye 


1,820 
+6%, 
626 
+6%, 


2,626 


“ri 


24,812 


+3% 


(Continued on next page) 
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Trade 


$ 7,409 


even 


48,565 


even 


37,733 
1% 


18,127 


o/ 
—| /o 


16,135 
+5%, 


7,330 
+1% 


11,367 
+1% 


3,884 
+2% 


15,198 
even 
165,748 


+1% 


Re- 
tail 
Trade 


$ 8,593 


o/ 
nail fo 


11,632 


15,804 


o/ 
at, /o 


6,464 


ever 


11,338 
—2%, 


Serv- 


we 


Trade 


$ 1,470 
+4%, 


6,877 


even 


5,435 
+2% 


1,916 


even 


2,557 
+1% 


1,028 
+1% 


1,890 


even 


749 
—3 % 


3,247 
+47, 

25,169 
+1% 





Busi- 
ness 
Volume 


$ 35,777 
AY. 


° 


145,512 
—2% 


147,614 
—4%, 


59,108 

—2% 
66,039 
even 
28,154 


o/ 
=~! fe 


61,665 
—% 
610,671 


—2% 
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SOUTH CENTRAL 
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Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 

Sep Aug 

1954 1954 

South $1,369 $ 814 
Other States $2,015 $1,755 
United States $3,384 $2,569 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 

Sep Aug 

1954 1954 

South $ 544 $ 556 
Other States $ 436 $ 451 
United States $ 980 $1,007 


Latest Previous 
Month Month 


Personal Income (§$ Bil.) $ 287.4 $ 285.4 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.86 $ 71.06 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil). $ 28,014 $ 27,932 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 77,733 $ 78,163 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,637 $ 43,929 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 34,096 $ 34,234 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $152,321 $149,907 


PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947 49 DOLLARS 


Regional Indicators 


(Continued from page 11) 


Sep 
1953 


$1,217 
$1,974 
$3,191 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Sep 
1954 


South $1,154 
Other States $2,463 
United States $3,617 


Aug 
1954 


$1,151 
$2,464 
$3,615 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Sep 

1954 

South $ 4,654 
Other States $15,971 


United States $20,625 


National Indicators 


Year 
Ago 


$ 287.7 
$ 71.42 
$ 27,979 
$ 82,000 
$ 47,087 
$ 34,913 
$147,699 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 
Carloadings ; 
Consumer Prices ('47-'49-—100) 
Retail Prices ('35-'39-—100) 
Wholesale Prices ('47-'49—100) 
Construction Costs ('47-'49-—100) 
Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 


Aug 
1954 


$ 4,604 
$15,881 
$20,485 


Sep 
1953 


$ 4,780 
$17,088 
$21,868 


Latest Previous Year 


Month Month 
39.7 39.7 
3,629 = 2,711 
114.7, 115.0 
208.2 209.0 
109.7. 110.0 
123.3) 123.2 
45,529 47,196 


Ago 
39.9 
3,153 
115.2 
210.3 
111.0 
122.7 
42,914 
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PRODUCTS OF NEWPORT STEEL 


Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 

Galvanized Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Pickled Sheets 
Electrical Sheets 

Alloy Sheets and Plates 
Roofing and Siding 

Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe 
Culverts 





COMING SOON! 
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A reversing cold mill is one more new facility 
in the continuing expansion program at 
Newport Steel. Building construction and 
the mill itself with all supporting equipment 
already are well along, and early in 1955 
cold-rolled sheets will be added to an 
oli Toke hme a-xelh role) (-MIKiMohm (od olola mol aete(tlars 
Sixty-nine years’ experience, modern fa 
cilities, central location, and the irrevocable 
policy of giving customers an abundance of 
both quality and service—all make New 
oko mo MmAYoXS Mol -J of -aloKol ol (ME Toll] calm fo] aan Zell 
steel requirements. Let us tell you more 
fo} oXolU) MrolU] amon oF IITA Am Ke) serve you now and ir 


the future 





ECONOMICAL WATERAIL DELIVERY 


Newport Steel is situated on the Mississippi-Ohio River 
system and the great Cincinnati rail hub. With the advan. 
tage of location, new river barge facilities and seven major 
railroads, Newport gives economical, dependable delivery 
to industrial areas throughout the Middle West and South. 
















CORPORATION 






NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 











A SUBSIDIARY OF MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 


YOUR CONFIDENCE IS JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES 
\\ 
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New bagging plant relies on 


HORTON 


ELEVATED STORAGE 


To provide a dependable water supply for fire 
protection and general service needs-—-a 75,000-gal. 
Horton® ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tank was in- 
stalled at the Belton Bagging Company’s new plant 
at Belton, South Carolina. 


Of the tank’s total capacity, 60,000 gallons are 
reserved for fire protection in connection with an 
automatic sprinkler system. The remaining 15,000 
gallons are available at all times for general service 
needs within the plant. 

Horton ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tanks, similar 
to the Belton installation, are built in standard ca- 
pacities from 15,000 to 500,000 gallons. For esti- 
mates or quotations, please write our nearest office. 
There is no obligation on your part. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM -— Howard Cleaners, 907 
Third Ave., N., received bids for new build- 
ing, 68th Place No., & 1st Ave. Pembleton & 
Mims, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — Jackson Industries, c/o 
J. O. Jackson, president, 925 N. 36th at re- 
ceived bids for office building, 925 N ‘26th 
St. — Martin & Lewis, Title Bldg., 
Arch 

BIRMINGHAM - Mare Levine let con- 
tract to F. R. Hoar & Sons for office and 
warehouse. Evan M. Terry, Archt. 

BLOUNTSVILLE — Town received bid 
from G. W. Hallmark Constr. Co., Birming- 
ham, at $110,428 for factory building. Mar- 
tin J. Lide, Birmingham, Archt. 

FAYETTE Town received bids for fac- 
tory building. Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, 
Archt. 

LEMOYNE — Courtald’s, Inc., Courtalds, 
Ala., let contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, ag — plant. ’ 

MOBILE — R. McDavid & Co., Inc., 120 
N. Water St., anes warehouse and offices. 
Dietz & Prince, Mobile, Archts. 

THOMASVILLE — Thomasville Industries 
received bids for $70,000 annex to shirt fac- 


tory. 

WOODWARD Koppers Co., Inc., ¢/o 
Otto Wheeley, Sales Megr., Woodward, plans 
sules oflice building in Jefferson County, to 
cost $25,000. John W, Thomas, 5924 Georgia 
Road, Birmingham, Archt. 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY — Flamingo Industries, 
Inc., c/o J. Pappas, 19001 Federal Highway, 
North Miami Beach, plans warehouse on 
Highway No. 1 and N.E. 190th St. Vernon 
D. Lamp, 2849 Coral Way, Miami, Archt. 

DADE COUNTY — Food Fair Stores of 
Florida, Inc., c/o Louis Plaks, Maintenance 
Dept., 950 S.E. 12th St. Hialeah, Fla., — 
ing bids for warehouse in Dade County, 'N.W 
71st St. between 32nd and 35th Aves. 

SOUTH MIAMI — Florida East Coast 
Railway, S. Dixie Highway, let Derg to 
sohn B. Orr, Inc., 485 S.W. 54th St., at $32,- 
000 for freight house, 5961 S. Dixie ‘itiGaewan. 


GEORGIA 

ALBANY — Engineering & Equipment Co. 
let contract to S. J. Curry & Co., P.O. Box 
1436, at $70,670 for office and warehouse 
building. Rayburn S. Webb, 300% Broad 
Ave., Archt. 

ATLANTA — Atlantic Steel Co. received 
bids for addition to warehouse, Northside 
Dr. and 14th St., N.W., Atlanta. Vincent A. 
Daley, 565 Plum St., , Archt. 

ATLANTA — Bowman Transportation Co. 
received bid from McDonough Constr. Co., 
7 Baltimore Pl., Atlanta, at $224,945 for 
motor freight terminal. Greer, Holmquist & 
Chambers, Stallings Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala., Archts. 

ATLANTA Robert Gair Co.. New York 
mfrs. of corrugated boxes, folding cartons 
and paperboard, plans new corrugated box 
plant in Atlanta. 

BAXLEY Appling Industries, Inc., R. 
L. O’Steen, Jr., professional engineer, re- 
ceived bids for manufacturing plant. 

DALTON — Bryant Realty Corp. let con- 
tract to Potter-Shackelford Constr. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., at $280,900 for factory 
building. to be leased to Lawtex Corp. Wil- 
mot C. Douglas, Birmingham, Archt. 

JEFFERSON — Jefferson Mills received 
bids for addition to mills, Robert & Co., As- 
sociates, 96 Poplar St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Archts.-Engrs. 

SAVANNAH — Roger Wood Packing Co. 
received bids in office of Ben P. Ritzert, 305 
Industrial Building, Savannah, Archt., for 
meat processing plant. 


LOUISIANA 

BALDWIN Central Louisiana Electric 
Co. received bids for expansion of Teche 
Power Station. 

BATON ROUGE — Herrin Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Inc., let contract to W. R. 
Jones, Box 1025, Baton Rouge, at $46,350 
for warehouse in Lamar sub-division in 
Baton Rouge. 

CHALMETTE — Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 1215 Prytania St.. New Or- 
leans. received bids for new dial office buiid- 
ing. Warren-Knight & Davis, Protective Life 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., Archts. 

MINDEN — Imperial Cleaners received bid 
from McInnis Bros., Box 271, Minden, at $42,- 
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$38 for laundry building. Schierer & Frey, 
976 Jordan St., Shreveport, Archt, 

NEW ORLEANS — C ity of New Orleans 
plans sale of $1, 100,000 purchase bonds for 
Southern Railway Station. 

NEW ORLEANS — International Casein 
Corp. let contract for new plant building at 
Napoleon Ave. and The River. 

EW ORLEANS — Keller Constr. Corp., 
7900 Palm St., awarded contract at $54,950 
to renovate brick warehouse at Celeste & 
Religious Sts., occupied by Krauss Co. John 
- ppenin, Jr., 511 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS — B. K. Krebs received 
bid of $27,785 from Perilliat-Rickey Constr. 
Co., Ine., Box 13128, New Orleans 25, for 
warehouse additions and alterations. Theo- 
dore L. a 740 Poydras St., New Or- 
leans, A 

PONC HATOU LA — City received bid from 
Brice Bldg. Co., Box 8186, Gentilly Sta., New 
een at $109,445 for Valmy Garment Fac- 
tory 

SHREV EPORT Sherwood Lee let con- 
tract to E. A. 7 aepe & Co., 3304 Youree 
Drive, at $26,877 for alterations and addi- 
tions to sales building at 217 Rook St. for F. 
& L. Marine Co. Barr & Smith, Archts. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE American Oil Co., Ameri- 
can Oil Bidg., plans $10,000 alterations and 
ae be building 3907 Asiatic Ave. 
BALTIMORE — Fertilizer Mfg. Corp., 
1800 S. C = St., let contract to Lee Foun- 
dations Co., 501 Mathieson Bldg., Zone 2, 
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Baltimore, at $25,000 for building superstruc- 
ture. 

BALTIMORE Homestead Operating Co., 
1815 Edison Highway, let contract to Armig- 
er Constr. Corp., 2127 Maryland Ave., Zone 
18, at $40,000 for building and shed at 1815 
Edison Highway. 

BALTIMORE Edward A, Smarak, Se 
caucus, N. J., let contract to J. A. Daiger 
Co., Lutz Bldg., Main St., Pel Air, Md., at 
$60,000 for terminal building, 250 S. Kresson 
St., Baltimore. Richard J. Fitzsimmons, 
West Orange, N. J., Archt. 

BALTIMORE ‘Stonewall Corp., 4 Up- 
land Road, plans $20,000 shop and storage 
pullers. 4303 La Plata Ave. Robert Jackson, 
Archt. 

CUMBERLAND B. & O. R.R., Baltimore 
& Charles Sts., Baltimore, received bids for 
diesel facilities in back shop. 

HAGERSTOWN The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. .vDlans 2-story build- 
ing for facilities for expanded service and 
dial system 

AWKINS POINT The Glidden Co., 
2701 Broening Highway, let contract to Con- 
solidated Engr. Co., Inc., 20 FE. Franklin St., 
Balto. 2, at $130,000 for four buildings. 

MIDDLE RIVER — Glenn L. Martin Co. 
let contract to The Davis Constr. Co., 320 
W. 24th St.. Zone 11, at $63,939 for Ord- 
nance & Apartment facilities, Middle River. 


MISSISSIPPI 
CALHOUN CITY — Board of Directors of 


the Natchez Trade Electric Power Assoc, re- 
ceived bids for new office building. 





GULFPORT Bertucci Realty & Invest- 
ment Co. received bids tor office and ware- 
house building, Proj. No. 2097. Smith & Daw- 
son, and Henry F. Fountain, Jr., Assoc., Le 
gion Blidg., Gulfport, Archts. 

HATTIESBURG Hattiesburg Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. let contract to Dye & Mullings, 
Inc. P.O. Drawer 112, Columbia, Miss., at 

234,478 for bottling plant. Hearon & Me- 
Cleskey and Waggoner Assocs., 101 Short St., 
Are 

LOUISVILLE Board of Aldermen, City 
Hall, received bids for new garment factory; 
$127,000 bonds voted. Frank Kineannon, 
P.O. Box 437, Tupelo, Miss., Archt 

MISSISSIPPL CITY Bertucci Realty & 
Investment Co. received bids for remodeling 
commercial building. Smith & Dawson, and 
Henry F. Fountain, Jr., Assoc., Legion 
Bidg., Gulfport, Miss.. Archts. Proj. No. 2096. 

PASCAGOULA City and Board of Su- 
pervisors of Jackson County received bid 
from H & F Engineering Co., Box 315, Jack- 
son, Miss., at $429,093 for metal frame fac 
tory building with concrete floors and foun- 
dations for Pascagoula Veneer Co., at N. 
Poseogoale & N. Market Sts. 

QUITMAN Board of Supervisors of 
Clarks County let contract to L. C. Sykes & 
Son, Quitman, at $202,476 for addition to 
Quitman Mfg. Co. building; sprinkler con- 
tract awarded Fell Automatic Sprinkler Serv- 
ice, Jackson, Miss., at $17,058; air condition- 
ing contract to South Central Heating & 
Plumbing Co., Jackson, at $25,990; plumb- 
ing and steam’ piping contract to John Watts 
Pane z & Heating Co., Meridian, at $30,- 
tle. 


YAZOO CITY Board of Supervisors of 
Yazoo County let contract to Perry Construc- 
tion Co., Box 327, Philadelphia, Miss., at $52,- 
130 for lecture room and supervisors office, 
and rear office addition to Administration 
Bldg. at Mississippi Chemical Corp. plant. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY — Aluminum Company of 
America, Alcoa Blidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
plans new sales office building at 4303 Belle 
view, Kansas City, for its subsidiary—Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

KANSAS CITY — The Lone Star Cement 
Corp. plans expansion and remodeling at 
Bonner Springs; cost approximately $14,200. 

ST. LOUIS Caithness Investment Co., 
1310 S. Grand Blvd., let contract to Mac- 
Donald Constr. Co., 1310 S. Grank Blvd., for 
warehouse addition. 

ST. LOUIS — Lumber Yard Supply Co., 
5060 Manchester Ave., let contract to S. P 
Shakofsky Constr. Co., 6601 Delmar St., Uni- 
versity City, for storage building at 5056 
Manchester Ave. Leonard Haeger, 3844 Utah 
Place, Archt. 

ST. LOUIS Monsinto Chemical Co,, 1700 
S. 2nd St. let contract to Fruin-Colnon 
Contg. Co., 1706 Olive St., for éxperimental 
equipment laboratory alterations, 301 Geyer 
Ave.; cost about $40,000. 

ST. LOUIS Transport Mfg. & Equip- 
ment Co., 6700 N, Broadway, let contract to 
Wm. H. & Nelson Cunliff Co., 33220 Lindell 
Bivd., for truck and e¢ uipment repair build- 
ing, 700 Pitzman St Harvey 1 L. Jagner, 15 
W. 10th St., Kansas City, Archt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

MATTHEWS — Matthews-Waxhaw Tele 
phone Co., Matthews, let contract at $32,480 
to Myers & Chapman, Inc., Charlotte, for 
telephone building. Higgins & Ferebee, 
Charlotte, Archt. 

MOUNT AIRY Perry Mfg. Co., Wm. K. 
Woltz, Pres., purchased 51% acres on U.S 
Highway 52 for new plant to make women's 
sportswear and underwear: est. cost $106,000 

TARBORO W. C. Mayo, Jr. and Ben 
C. Mayo, 2nd, let contract to H. L. Coble 
Construction Co., Greensboro, N. C., for knit 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 17) 
ting mill. J. FE. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 5. C 
Archt.-Engr 
WINSTON-SALEM Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
received bids for 1955 addition to knitting 
mill Lackwood, Greene kngineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Archt.-Engrs. 


OKLAHOMA 

HUGO Fred Dierks, President, Forest 
Lumber Co., Inc., Mt. Pine, Ark., plans $12,- 
000,000 newsprint mill. 

NORTH CANADIAN RIVER Corps of 
Engineers, District Engineer,. Tulsa District, 
Tuisa, received bids for relocation of Okla- 
homa City-Ada-Atoka Railway and MKT 
Railroad, Oklahoma City Floodway, Inv. 
CIVENG-14. 

TULSA Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 614 S. Main St., Tulsa, plans telephone 
building at 5th and Cincinnati Sts.; approx 
cost, $5,000,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA Columbia Peanuts Produce 
Co. received bid from Crosland-Roof Con- 
struction Co, at $69,853 for warehouse. Henry 
A, Rippelmeyer, Archt. 

FLORENCE Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
received bids for sales unit building in Fior- 
ence 

GREENVILLE F. W. 
Greenville, received bids for 
building and toilet bullding. 

PENDLETON Deering Milliken Serv 
Corp., Spartanburg, S. C., let contract to 
Fiske-Carter Constr. Co., Spartanburg, at 
$61,680 for warehouse addition. Gerrish Mil- 
liken mill 

UNION Monarch Mills of Union, Wm 
A. L. Sibley, Sr., Exec. VicePres., consid 
ering $2,000,000 improvement program 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA — Key-James Brick Co 
let contract to Harrop Ceramic Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for kiln contract as part of $400,- 
000 improvement program at its Alton Park 
plant, 

MEMPHIS Campbell 66 Express re- 
ceived bid from Tri State Construction Co. 


Poe Mfg. Co., 
new weaving 


for new terminal 
spacher, Archts. 

MEMPHIS — Euclid Memphis Sales, Inc., 
Presidenis Island, received bids tor ware- 
house and office building. Kobert Thomas 
Martin, Archt. 

MEMPHIS Hertz-Rent-A-Car let contract 
to Ek. W. G. Meers Const. Co. for altera- 
tions and addition to office and garage. Phil- 
lips & Chandler, Archts. 

OAK RIDGE Oak Ridge Utility District, 
Oak Ridge, plans natural gas distribution 
system, 


building. Esterly & Am- 


TEXAS 

ABILENE Merchants Fast Motor Lines 
received bids for office building on Highway 
80 East. F. C. Olds Co., 158'2 Cypress St., 
Archts.-Engrs. 

ALEDO Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 304.8. Akard St., Dallas, plan dial build- 
ing, Oak & Mesquite Sts., Aledo. 

AUSTIN Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, receiv bids 
for central office building air conditioning. 

BATESVILLE Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received 
bids for community dial building. 

NR. CALALLEN — Central Power & Light 
Co., Corpus Christi, received bids for Lon 
C. Hill Power plant addition. 

CISCO Southwestern Beli Telephone Co., 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received bids for 
Hillcrest No. 2 dial buiding. 

CORPUS CHRISTI Ayers Properties, 
Inc., plans cafeteria building. Carroll V. Tan- 
ner, 3340 Floyd St., Archt. 

DALLAS Apex Supply Co. received bids 
from W. Earl King, 1006 Fletcher St., at 
$160,411 for warehouse, Irving Blvd. and Oak- 
lawn St. George F, Edwards, 1509 Cochran 
St., Dallas, Archt. 

DALLAS Texas Sash & Door Co., 
N. Rupert St., Fort Worth, 
Cambell Bros., 5518 Dyer St., Dallas, at $99,- 
000 for warehouse and office building in 
Brookhaven Industrial Area. Herman G. Cox, 
115 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort Worth, 


201 
let contract to 


Archt. 
DENISON 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received bids 
for dial building at Crawford & Myrick Sts. 


DENTON — City of Denton let contract 
to E. E. Farrow, 1518 Kings Highway, Dal- 
las, at $1,187,980 for electric light and power 
plant, 1518 Kings Highway. 

EAGLE LAKE — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let con- 
tract to Glenn T. Halgier, 801 Kuhlman Road, 
Houston, for office and dial equipment build- 
ing in Eagle Lake. Preston H. Geren, 1607 
Fort Worth National Bank Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Archt.-Engr. 

EL PASO — El Paso Natural Gas Co. let 
contract to Ray Ward & Son, 186 Mis- 


00 E. 
souri St., at $25,000 for dispatch office. 

EL PASO — Southern Pacific Railroad let 
contract to The Banes Co., 1710 Bassett Ave., 
at $30,000 for office and warehouse addition, 
431 N. Piedras St. 

GALVESTON — Southwestern Bell Tele 
shone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received 
bids for air-conditioning building at 822 
Rosenberg. 

GARLAND — Oil Well Supply Co., Lamar 
St., Dallas, let contract to Trinity Constr. 
Co., Box 3024, Houston, at $375,000 for oil 
well rey warehouse. 

HARLINGEN — W. Edgar Johnston plans 
addition to Johnston Canvas Products fac- 
tory. E. Lyman Ellis, Jr., 110 McClendon 
Bldg., Archt. 

HOUSTON — Houston Grinding & Mfg. 
Co. received bid from Construction Engineer- 
ing Co., Box 13262, at $35,000 for shop and 
office building, 3544 W. 12th St. H. R. Wins- 
lett, 707 Hawthorne St., Houston, Archt. 

HOUSTON — Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Houston, asking bids for $400,000 office and 
warehouse facilities, Armour Drive. Milton 
McGinty, 2425 Ralph St., Archt. 

HOUSTON — Selig Co., Houston, plans 
office and warehouse building at 5500 block 
Armour Drive. Wm. F. Wortham, 1503 Had- 
ley St., Archt. 

HOUSTON — Tested Products Co., Hous- 
ton, received bids for building on Canady 
Dry Street, off the Gulf Freeway. Paul El- 
liott, 811 Lovett Blvd., Archt. 

LUBBOCK — A. W. May Estate let con- 
tract to James E. Walker Constr. Co., 1501 
Avenue C, at $58,455 for business building. 

ORANGE — Southwestern Bell Telephone 

‘Continued on vage 131) 
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NDUS TRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Davis Bidg. (Old Republic Bank Bidg.), Dallas, RI-6552 


DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas" 
the new home of 
La France Industries 


For information about the Trinity 
Industrial District consult your real 
estate broker or... 
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“WE | Reto) FUN EY” From his caboose 


otfice-on-wheels, the conductor looks over 
his moving train and reports to the engineer 
at the head end. This is modern end-to-end 


trayn radio at work on the Southern 


keeping train crews continuously in touch wath cach other. Nothing spectacular. But / 


lates ty pe communication systems are among the many, “behind-the-scenes”” devices 
| 


and techniques the Southern uses today cto sately speed tremhe to, from and within 


the South. When trae comnts ship via SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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What makes for 
600d employee morale? 


Studies have amply demonstrated 
that where employee morale is good, 
production (and all it entails) is 
better than where employee morale 
is bad. 


Most executives are aware of this 
—and agree with it. However, not 
all company managements are 
agreed on just what makes for good 
employee morale. 


Again—studies have shown that 
it is not necessarily money. A sense 
of recognition, a feeling of belong- 
ing, are at least equally important. 

But how is this recognition im- 
parted? How is this feeling of be- 
longing stimulated—not just among 
plant workers but among clerical 
help, branch office personnel, sales- 
men out in the field? 


This involves the important field 
of communications. How does man- 
agement communicate the company 
message most effectively? What 


tools are involved—a company mag- 
azine? An annual outing? A labor- 
management committee? 


And what are the preferred tech- 
niques to be employed? How can 
management show its interest with- 
out appearing either insincere or 
patronizing? 


Because of the importance of 
company communications—includ- 
ing communications with stockhold- 
ers and the general public as well— 
many managements today call in 
management counsel to determine 
the specific tools and techniques best 
adapted to the particular situation. 
The practised and outside viewpoint 
which this makes available is al- 
ways helpful. 


If you feel your company could 
benefit from a new look at its com- 
munications, you will find many fine 
management consulting firms from 
which to choose. 





REO SEGRE AAA STENT IE 
i P . 


a ACES 


BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES,INC. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
3182 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. @* Cherokee 8500 


Boston® Chicago® New York® Westport, Conn. @® Rio de Janeiro ® Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING—PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL ° MANUFACTURING METHODS e SALES MANAGEMENT ° OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
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Another example of 
AMERICAN BRIDGE 


construction 


EWAWAWAWAYA 





on 2,300-ton steel framework 


made with high-strength bolts! 


@ The University of Minnesota’s imposing new Mayo 
Memorial Medical Center, in Minneapolis, is one of the 
largest steel frame structures erected with high-strength 
bolts for field connections. 


2,300 tons of structural steel—all of it fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge—went into the framework of 
the building. The project consisted of an auditorium ap- 
proximately 100’ x 125’; an east wing six stories high, 
approximately 50’ x 250’; a south wing six stories high, 
approximately 50’ x 140’; ‘and a fourteen- story tower sec 
tion, approximately 50’ x 250’. 


ot ca 
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The successful use of high-strength bolts on a building 
of this size makes a good case for the soundness of this 
type of construction. American Bridge crewmen can 
make strong, tight connections with high-strength bolts 
as efficiently and speedily as less skilled personnel can 
handle the more common methods. 





Another factor favoring the use of bolted connections 
is the reduction of construction noise. And this advantage 
creates considerable goodwill when erecting in business, 
hospital and educational areas. 


But American Bridge plays no favorites when it comes 
a oe a ne re to methods of making connections. Whether specifications 
y ’ call for riveted, welded or bolted construction, you can 

Plans and Specifications by C. H. Johnston, Architects-Engineers, St. Paul, depend on American Bridge to handle the job with maxi s 
Minnecoiw, mum efficiency, economy and speed—anytime, anywhere! 
For detailed information regarding your requirements, 


Fabricated and Erected by An*erican Bridge. please contact the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA > BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM-- SOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA 
GARY - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWYORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROAKOKE + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (> 
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Industry prospers: 


If it's a Southern location you're looking for then take 
a good look at what Louisiana can offer your particular kind 


of manufacturing operation: 


RAW MATERIALS—in quantity—can be found in 
Louisiana. Which of these will you need: petroleum, lum- 


ber, sulphur, salt, clay, sand, gravel or water? 


MARKETS—Which of these four? Louisiana itself, 
Mid-Continent USA, Latin America, the World! 


TRANSPORTATION—sea, air, motor or the 7,300 


miles of navigable inland waterways. 





CLIMATE AND LABOR—willing hands and a pleasant 


climate will give you a genuine |12-month production with 


no cutbacks due to inclement weather. 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY ° STATE CAPITOL BUILDING ° BATON ROUGE 4, LA. 
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Room to Grow | 


He can’t take up all the space now — 
but he'll fill it nicely one of these days! 

Your new plant also may be destined for 
future development. Don't limit its growth 
at the start by failing to leave plenty of room 
for expansion. 

There are lots of good plant sites in The 
Land of Plenty to fit industry's needs, and 
most of them have plenty of adjoining 


acreage for future expansion — at fair real 





estate values. 

Talk to the Norfolk and Western's plant 
location specialists. They know The Land 
of Plenty intimately. They also know the 
relationship of plant location to manu- 
facturing — and the value of moving quietly. 


Write, wire or call: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer MR-654 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext, 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





The Land of Plenty offers home-rooted man- 

; power, nearness to Bituminous Coal and other 

“land : strategic minerals, dependable N & W transporta- 

Regan trot md cam RN ion: mple power and industrial water, favorable 

SERVED BY Tue a ! xes, and other advantages which 
NORFOLK AND WESTEp,, ; “i ARE advantages! 


orfoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 
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ons LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Farm Subsidies. The present policy of providing 
firm price guarantees for farm products is unsound in 
principle, disastrous in practice, and harmful to those 
it is designed to benefit. By holding prices above world 
levels it is destroying export markets for agricultural 
products, and at the same time stimulating foreign 
imports that not only share in Federal subsidies but 
also add to our ever-growing surplus of basic commodi- 
ties. High artificial prices discourage domestic con- 
sumption. Furthermore, high rigid supports not only 
gear the agricultural economy to surpluses but freeze 
the “production in uneconomic patterns” by producing 
crops with subsidy incentives rather than in accord- 
ance with consumer demands as reflected by price 
movements in free markets. Morever, it places the farm 
economy in a strait-jacket, with the consequent loss to 
the farmer of his individual freedom. 

With growing mechanizzation, farming has become 
big business. This calls for a fresh approach to farm 
support and related programs, which have cost the 
American people more than 
$13 billion in the decade 
ended in 1953 

Farming, like industry, is 
operating on a_ large-scale 
basis. It is estimated that the 
top 3.5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s farms account for one 
fourth of gross farm income, 
and the top 13.5 per cent for 
about one half. 

There is no more justifica- 
tion in subsidies for large- 
scale agricultural producers in 
accordance with output, than 
for large corporations in in- 
dustry. 


it “Trickles Down." Ordinary people generally feel 
and know that human progress is greatest where prop- 
erty ownership is broad, where the centers of initiative 
are numerous and where the free market daily tests 
the worth-whileness of an activity. The people know 
that “public” ownership of the Post Office has not been 
marked by a great employee or public “sense of par- 
ticipation.” It has not preduced a dynamic technology, 


24 


i : 
» collective good of 


nor has it resulted in appreciable cost reductions. 

Socialism has never been initiated by the masses. It 
is a dream of the planner and certain intellectuals. 
When it poses a chance of becoming popular the poli- 
tician latches on to it. The underhoused have never 
demanded “public” housing. 

The masses do not demand ‘‘public” power. Some CIO 
locals have even passed resolutions against it. 


Runaway Plants. Organized labor is developing a 
program to curtail the movement of manufacturing 
plants from one locality to another. It is directed main- 
ly at firms moving plants to southern areas. To curb 
industrial migration, labor proposes that Congress: 

(1) Repeal federal tax exemption for local govern- 
ment bonds issued “for the purpose of luring and sub- 
sidizing” firms to new locations. 

(2) Disallow rentals paid by migrating concerns as 
a legitimate business expense. 

(3) Amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to increase 
the federal minimum wage 
level to $1.25 an hour and to 
shorten the standard work 
week from 40 to 35 hours. 

(4) Repeal Section 804 of 
Taft-Hartley which permits 
states to enact legislation more 
restrictive on labor than fed- 
eral law. 
beste abit “Full” Employment. 
There is no such thing as a 
“Full” Employment Act. 
When this particular piece of 
legislation was before Con- 
gress —- and that was in the 
heyday of the Fair Deal—the word “full” was deliber- 
ately dropped from its title and it became law under 
the more restrained name of “Employment Act of 
1946.” 

There was a time during the “recession” of 1948- 
1949 when the very same liberals whose battle-cry 
now is that the Eisenhower Administration does not 
do enough to protect “full” employment became high- 
ly indignant when the Administration of former Presi- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM Co., INC. 
6938 MANCHE STER AVENUE 


Pp Oo. BOx 5008 ~- HARRISBURG STATION 


HousTON (2, Texas 


RICHARD 8 KAHLE 


PRESIOENT 


March 16, 1954 


R. Brown 
Vice President 
Inc. 


Mr. George 
Executive 
Brown & Root, 
Pp. 0. Box 3 
Houston ly» Texas 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

The rehabilitat 
conversion from hydrofluoric to 
completed by your people last month and put 
operation. 
ing days from 


into 


the date you were given the contract. 


This work, I believe, 
first, in time of completion; and, second, 
the plant started up {mmedietely on 


prought up to capacity, 
pacity» {is running at full designed 


required no substantial change of the equipment 4 


in the fact 


As I told you shortly after this job begans 


ce for u 


T a good job. 


ompletion and that 
have certainly complied in both instances. 


thank you personally, 


I want to 
you aid for us and I wish J 


company, on the job 
to your associates W 
and thanks. 


in the 
convey 
grateful appreciation 


Sincepély yourss 


R. B. Kahle 





=n | 17) 
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grown 
grown & 


he work was finished in a hundred and one W 


it promptly and have it 
completion. 
ing you could to ex- 


ho worked on this construction, 


MOUSTON PHONE 
“WENTWORTH 165) 
ape AOORESS 
easTareT 
HOUSTON TEXAS 


{on of our alkylation unit and its 


sulfuric catalyst type was 
immediate 


ork- 


sets 4 record in two cases: 


that 


was gradually 
{gs running at more than designed 

specifications and has 
s completed. 


You 





You 


and for my associates 
ou would 


our 


Petroleum Com- 
unit 


The new Eastern States 
pany’s aviation | gasoline _refining 
chalked up another rapid completion for 
Brown & Root. The plant was finished 
in the record time of 101 working days 

. euiting more than six months off 


normal construction time. 
Early completion of o project means a 
bonus of unexpected production which, 
in the final analysis, represents 9 grati- 
fying reduction in plant cost. 


* 


if your organization plans construction, 
& Root. Planning experts 
will be put of your disposal - . ; "0 
obligation, of course: 


contact Brown 


"goat de MEKICO, SA. do CV Monica Clty Maney 
Root 

BROWN & ROOT, LTD., 

BROWN & ROOT, S. A. 





If you're interested in 
markets -— and what manufac- 
turer isn't—you'll find that Louisi- 


ana can give you a choice of four. 


The Louisiana market is at your door- 
step, with close to $3,500,000,000.00 
consumer purchasing power—ready and 


willing customers for your product. 


The Latin American market, closest 
south from Louisiana's mighty ports, is cur- 
rently buying $3,000,000,000.00 annually, 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 


The Mid-Continent market, embracing close to 20% 
of the U. S. land area, and 22% of the U. S. poula- 


tion, is right in your competitive back yard. 


World markets are within easy and inexpensive 
reach, through all of Louisiana's four deep water 
ports. 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 


BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 
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INDUSTRY IN 3-D..... 
DECENTRALIZATION— 
DISPERSION— 
DECREASED COSTS— 


That's what you will get in the Seaboard Southeast—a 


region which is preponderantly small-town and rural. 


Let us furnish you details on outstanding locations in 


this favored area. No obligation. 


Address: 


WARREN T. WHITE 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 














,” LOUISIANA 


We're Keeping Louisiana's Industry 


GROWING 





By planting thousands of seedlings annually, 
utilizing otherwise barren, unfruitful soil. 
From matured trees, our mills produce 45 mil- 
lion board feet of lumber each year. 

Our finished lumber is used in homes, churches, 
business buildings, bridges, furniture, television 
and radio sets, railroad cars, truck bodies and 
hundreds of other uses. 


We're proud of our old and established com- 


pany and its part in building Louisiana’s 


Industries. 


Manufacturers of 

ALL SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
YELLOW PINE 
OAK FLOORING 


FABRICATED CYPRESS FENCING 


Immediate Shipment from Air Dried or 


Kiln Dried stocks. 


WRITE PHONE WIRE 


ROY 0. MARTIN LUMBER CO., INC. 


A PERMANENT OPERATION 
Alexandria, La. 
LD-19 
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(Continued from page 24) 


dent Truman was accused of “tolerating’”’ some meas- 
ure of unemployment. 

At that time, it was no other than Leon H. Key- 
serling, who repeatedly pointed out that the Employ- 
ment Act did not establish a mandate for the Admin- 
istration to secure “full” employment at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

The Act actually calls for economic policies to fur- 
ther ‘‘maximum” production and “‘maximum”’ employ- 
ment. Under the Act it is to be 

“the continuing: policy and responsibility of the t'ed- 
eral Government to use all practicable means consist- 
ent with its needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy .. . to co-ordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and resources for the 
purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner cal- 
culated to foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment opportuni- 
ties, including self-employment, for those able, willing 
and seeking to work, and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power.” 


Labor Duplicity. The AFL has belabored Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for failing to carry out his promises 
to amend the Taft-Hartley Act to make it more palata- 
ble to the unions. Now an interesting report comes to 
light in which the AFL takes credit for defeating GOP 
efforts to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in 1953. The re- 
port of the AFL Executive Council says: 

“As the Senate then had 36 senators who voted 
against labor previously for Taft-Hartley, and only 13 
who voted favorably, with the remaining members 
divided 17 favorable and 17 unfavorable with 13 doubt- 
ful, it was realized the bill could not be defeated... . 
So it was decided to recommit the bill. Not having the 
votes to do this, we realized, before the Senate began 
debating the bill, that we would be obliged to resort 
to parliamentary maneuvers to accomplish our pur- 
poses. ... We therefore permitted the debate to con- 
tinue for a couple of days and then Senators Irving 
M. Ives (R., N. Y.), and Herbert H. Lehman (D., N. Y.), 
presented Fair Labor Practice amendments. This, of 
course, put the Southerners on the spot because they 
were obligated to oppose this, and it also did the same 
for the Republicans, who as a party, are supposed to 
favor the proposal. ... We made arrangements with 
Senator Hill (D., Ala.), to offer the motion to recom- 
mit before any amendments were voted on, and as all 
factions were fearful and more or less confused, they 
voted to recommit the bill, 50 to 42.” 


Example of Progress. There is no reason why the 
people of this country cannot distribute and consume 
substantially all they can produce. The wants are am- 
ple enough, and the goods and services produced and 
exchanged will pay for each other. 

Thus the problem of continuing prosperity is one of 
production, involving raising the productive power of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Homeowners and plant managers bought more than 1,103,000,000 gallons 
of our fuel oil last year—more than ever before. 
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CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 
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Transportation is no problem! 


You'll have no difficulty in finding cheap and versatile 
transportation to move your goods from plant to market and 
your raw materials from mine or forest to your plant. 





Are your markets foreign? You can have your choice of 
five locations offering efficient, deep water docking facilities. 


Is your market domestic? Then try any combination of 
the 40 barge lines in Louisiana traveling the 7,300 miles of 
inland waterways in the state. 


If rail facilities fit in with your manufacturing operation 
you can choose any one of the nine trunk lines in Louisiana 
offering fast and economical freight service to all parts of 
the United States. 


And, for that extra something—take your choice of the 
state's 75 truck lines and eight airlines. 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY ° STATE CAPITOL BUILDING ° BATON ROUGE 4, LA. 
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Quick Deliveries 





OF BETHLEHEM ROPE 


Very near you — perhaps only a few blocks away and electric hoists. And intermediate sizes for the 

— is a Bethlehem mill depot or distributor with vast range of jobs between the two extremes. 

big, complete stocks of the wire rope you want. So, when hours or minutes count, give us a 

When you're rushed —- when you need wire rope ring, or call the nearest Bethlehem distributor. 

in a hurry — use the telephone; give us the speci- By doing so, you'll find it easy to get the rope 

fications and tell us to get your order rolling. you need, and get it fast! 

Or, if you prefer, send your own truck and we'll 

have the reels waiting for you. BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Bethlehem makes a type and grade of rope for BETHLEHEM, PA 

every need, Big ones capable of handling many ast Nase 

t f nee | . k h l Ss il On the Pacifie Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 

Ons ~ or cranes, derricks, shovels, etc. Sma Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, Export 

ones for light industrial applications such as air Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


When you think WIRE ROPE... think BETHLEHEM 





SLINGS, TOO 


— 
BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


All sizes, all types . . . single-part, braided, grommet, bridle, and special. If your ase Crees 
particular lift requires study, ask for the services of a Bethlehem engineer. He'll 
be glad to give you all possible help. 
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PRODUCE MORE 
AND 
PROFIT MORE 






HIGH SPEED 
BRASSE te)» 


(PREE-CUTTING) 

































Uniform chemical analysis and 
uniform temper from rod to rod 
+. freedom from extrusion defects 
++. smooth, clean burnished surfaces 
--. these are some of the differ- 
ences you enjoy when using Scovill 
HIGH SPEED Brass Rod. They add 
up to uninterrupted, HIGH SPEED 
production, more profitable opera- 
tion, and a difference in quality in 
your own products you can sell. 


Scovill HIGH SPEED Brass Rod 
in standard “half-hard” temper is MALU: 1Ame) 4 40 
suitable. for 99% of screw ma- bd 
chine operations and is stocked the Difference 
for prompt delivery from key in- 
dustry centers... special tempers 
to your order. Stock list on request. 














scovi LL ee co. 


1108 EAST WENDOVER AVENUE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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the individual so that he can do a better job and com- 
mand a higher income with which to buy more of the 
things he wants. Nowhere is this more forcefully il- 
lustrated than in our Southern States, where the rapid 
development of industry in recent years has vastly in- 
creased output and made that area a far richer market 
for the goods of other sections. In the same way, 
throughout history the advance in living standards has 
stemmed directly from the ever-increasing use of labor- 
saving devices and equipment that have lightened labor, 
increased its efficiency, and multiplied immeasurably 
the amount of wealth produced and made available for 
the satisfaction of human requirements. 





Advertising 

Isn’t it funny? 

That so many 

Business men 

Will get up in the morning, 

Refresh themselves with a dose of advertised salts, 

Clean their teeth with an advertised brush and adver- 
tised toothpaste, 

Shave with an advertised razor, 

Wash and shave with advertised soaps, 

Put on advertised underwear, 

Advertised hose, garter, shirt, collar and shoes, 

Seat themselves at the table, 

And eat advertised breakfast food and bread, 

Drink advertised tea, coffee, or cocoa, 

Put on an advertised hat and gloves, 

Light an advertised cigarette 

With an advertised lighter, 

Go to the station in an advertised motor car, 

Give letters to a typist, 

Who types on an advertised machine and 

Uses advertised carbons, 

Sign their letters with an advertised pen 

Containing advertised ink, 

And 

Turn down a proposal to advertise on the ground 

That 

Advertising Doesn’t Pay! 























—-Printer’s Ink. 






























Less Government in Business. The Eisenhower 
administration is moving on all fronts to take the gov- 
ernment out of competition with private industry as 
much as possible. The Budget Bureau has just in- 
structed all department and agency heads to resurvey 
private business-type operations now conducted by their 
organizations. They are asked to come up soon with 
recommendations for sale of government facilities to 
private industry; substitution of private contracts for 
government services now performed by government; 
abandonment of unessential business-type operations 
by the government. They are also directed to obtain 
cost comparisons of private contracts versus govern- 
ment operation. 
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of searching and researching for the benefit of all America 


¢ om PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION. established 


its first laboratories in Chicago in 1916. Through 
the vears the Association’s ever expanding staff of 
scientists has increased the scope of its research pro- 
gram. As a result, the way has been opened to higher 
quality concrete at lower construction costs. Experi- 
ments originating here and verified in field projects 
by PCA and other agencies, public and private, have 
shown how to make better concrete in cities and on 
farms, in low and high altitudes, hot and cold cli- 


mates, earthquake and hurricane areas. 


Air-entrained concrete for greater durability in 
pavements, soil-cement for economical light-traffic 
roads and streets, and pressure grouting for stabiliz- 
ing railway roadbeds are among the outstanding 


results of this searching and researching. 


The new Portland Cement Association research 


laboratories near Chicago are pictured above. These 


enlarged facilities enable the Association to conduct 
its research and development activities on a much 
broader basis and thus be of even greater service to 
cement and concrete users. This will bring real and 


lasting benefits to all. 


The results of this expanded program of scientific 
study are carried to cement and concrete users in 
the United States and Canada by means of a broad 
educational program and a widespread field organiza- 
tion of hundreds of trained engineers operating out 
of 26 district offices and serving 45 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and British Columbia. These field 
engineers are experts on the many uses of portland 


cement and concrete for all types of construction. 


When next you face a special problem in concrete 
construction why not consult this office? Our engi- 
neers will help you get quality concrete and advise 


you on work procedures recommended for your job. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


611 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Avondale... 


: a synonym for Progress... 


divisions .. . Main Plant at Avondale, La.— 
Harvey ‘‘Quick Repair Yard’’—Service Foundry in New Orleans 
—and the new Avoncraft Division at Avondale. If progress is 
advancement, an evolution of growth through meritorious effort and. 
acceptance of one’s products and service—then Avondale is 
progress! In fifteen years Avondale has grown from one division to 
four. Our customers are Industries, large and small. Our name is 


respected by those who do business with us—largely because our 
hallmark is Integrity, and because our driving motto is Service. . . 


Main Plant... ship and barge build- Harvey “Quick Repair’ Yard... quick 
ing and repairs, steel fabrication. repairs, drydocking, propeller service. 





Service Foundry ... iron, steel and Avoncraft... manufacturing architec- 

non-ferrous castings, cut gears, large tural porcelain enamel load-bearing 

capacity machine work. walls, load-span decking and curtain 
walls. 
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A Rheemcote lithographed container 


UTILITY — KEROSENE i, ) creates prestige and sales for your company 
TYPE PAILS 

Five gallon with any 
combination of spouts. company name and trademark may be 


wherever it goes. Every day your 


effectively displayed to new or 

prospective customers. 

Rheemcote containers can be lithographed 
in any number of colors or designs, 


GREASE DRUMS including halftones. The high gloss finish 
z = 100-Ib. and 120-Ib. 
Sturdily constructed — fittings and openings. , 
lined or plain — variety Sell as you ship... with 
of fittings and sizes 


You tan nt MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4901 Jefferson Highway Cedar-7331 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer New Orleans, Louisiana 


of Steel Shipping Containers 1025 Lockwood Drive Orchard-1161 
SERVING THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST Houston, Texas 


is tough and longlasting. 
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W. HORACE WILLIAMS COMPANY, INC. 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 
833 HOWARD AVE., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


We offer full design and construc- 
tion services for marine structures 
located in southern United States, 
Central and South America, such 
as this bauxite transfer station in 


Trinidad. 


Over 30 offshore drilling plat- 


forms designed and built by us in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


630' Section of wharf destroyed 
by fire restored with non-flammable 
materials on salvaged piling at mini- 
mum cost due to unique design. 


Marine Contractors Since 1908 
OFFSHORE STRUCTURES, WHARVES, BULKHEADS, FOUNDATIONS 
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@ The Greater New Orleans area, served by the L&N, 
offers industry many important advantages: 


A variety of rail and deepwater industrial sites; excel- 
lent rail and water transportation; the Nation’s second 
largest port for South American and other foreign trade. 
Ample electric power, natural gas, water, labor and 
abundant natural resources. Tax exemptions to new in- 
dustry. These and other benefits make this section of 
Louisiana a “natural” for new industry developments. 





For complete information on this and other desirable areas in the 
“L&N South” communicate with: 











RAYMOND €E. BISHA 
General Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
908 West Broadway 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE AN D NASHVILLE RAtLROAD co 
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PAN-AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Idea That Grew Into 156 Million Dollars 


pone Raaricnn Life Insurance Company has 
played an important part in the progress 
of New Orleans and Louisiana. Entering its 
forty-third year is has grown to be the larg- 
est legal reserve life insurance company in 
Louisiana. 


PAN-AMERICAN has over $678,000,000 
of life insurance in force insuring more than 
220,000 policyowners, operates in 26 states 
of the United States and also in the District 
of Columbia. 


Through its operations in 13 Latin Amer- 
ican countries it has contributed to good re- 
lations with our neighbors to the South and 
materially helped New Orleans to become 
known as the “Hub of the Americas.” 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Pan-American has assets in excess of $156,- 
000,000, and is the proud owner of New 
Orleans’ most beautiful and modern office 
building. 


Mr. Crawford H. Ellis, President; Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Simmons, Executive Vice-President; 
Dr. Marion Souchon (deceased); and Mr. 
Eugene McGivney (deceased) were the 
founders of the Company more than forty- 
two years ago. We believe that their faith 
and foresight in seeing New Orleans as the 
home city, and Louisianz as the home state, 
of a new life insurance company have been 
fully justified by Pan-American’s outstand- 
ing success and continuous growth. 


COMPANY 
A. 
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: Sludge acid? 


ry. 
Luanxs to Consolidated’s giant new regenerating facilities 


—even the muckiest sludge sulphuric acid no longer poses 


if you can pump it = ‘“r 


Regardless of hydrocarbon content—if your sludge is 





fluid enough to be pumped from the tank car, Consolidated 


Consolidated can eames 


Think of what this means to you in terms of convenience 


; @ . . * . 
| and savings: no disposal problem, no capital investment, 
regenera eC | e no equipment maintenance, no waste. 


Contract with Consolidated for regeneration of all your 


sludge acid. Only Consolidated offers this complete service. 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES INC. 


640 ESPERSON BUILDING ° HOUSTON, 2, TEXAS 
380 MADISON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


$32 
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Bros. Steamship Ce., Ine. 


ei : 
“4 write Lykes 
{ 4 New Orleans, La. 


Bros. Steamshi 
RK, Beaumont, 


Lykes 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS. HOUSTON, GALVESTON, new YO 
Brownsville, Chicago. $s Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Mobile, , St. Louis, Tamp?. Washington, p. C. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL worRLD pORTS 
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This stamp costs one dollar— 
saves thousands in shipping costs 


So many have found they save by shipping via New Orleans that they have made this port 
second in dollar volume in the U. S. See how you can save: 


| Direct Savings in Money— 


e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a ‘‘free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.”’ 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 
e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 


e Banking facilitiesin New Orleansand through- 
out Mid-Continent —‘‘Bank where you buy.” 

e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 

e@ World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 
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Which savings are most important to you? 

Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A. 

New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg . 

Chicago Office, 1/11 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 
For free March of Time film, ‘‘ New Orleans, Gate- 
way to the World,”’ contact any of the offices above. 


Ship via 


es 
PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all-important savings 





7 \ new stan On WW, ofomical hora 
NITROPARAFFINS 


I, the starred area above, construction has started 
on the new five million dollar plant for the commer- 
cial production of the Nitroparaffins and their re- 
markable family of derivatives. The new plant, the 
first major step in the company’s Nitroparaffin 
expansion program, is expected to go on stream 
August 1955, 


Located at Sterlington, Louisiana, the new plant is 
surrounded by CSC’s great petrochemical facilities, 
from which such useful and basic products as 
methanol, ammonia, and nitric acid flow to all 
industry. In addition to the new NP plant, existing 
facilities at Peoria, Illinois, are being expanded. 


Virtually laboratory curiosities a few years ago, the 


Nitroparaffins have been under study since 1935 
in a continuing program of experimental produc- 
tion and evaluation. The four Nitroparaffins and 
six derivatives, which have already been produced 
and been proven useful in a wide range of applica- 
tions, represent only a small fraction of the total 
number of derivatives under current investigation. 
The new chemicals represent a unique field of 
organic chemistry and hold unusual promise 

for virtually every industry. 

The experience of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation in evaluating these 

versatile chemicals is available 

on request to every 

manufacturer. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS == 


CORPORATION NEW YORK, N.Y. CHEMICALS 


260 MADISON AVE. 


STERLINGTON, LA. + PEORIA, ILL. + TERRE HAUTE, IND. + NEWARK, N. J. © AGNEW, CAL. + HARVEY, LA. 
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Quality control begins 






In the production of cast iron 
pressure pipe, the advantages of 
an integrated operation, including 
direct control and ownership 

of raw materials sources, are 
important. They mean complete 
independence of action in product 
research and development 
throughout every step in the 
production of raw materials— 
mining operations (coal and iron 
ore) —quarrying operations 
(limestone )—coking and blast 
furnace operations— 

for producing pig ison. 


In addition to being able to 
control the quality of pipe-making 
raw materials at their sources, 

our Quality Control of 

pipe production gives further 
assurance to customers that 

the quality level of U. S. Cast 

Iron Pipe is in excess of standard 
specifications. Our pipe is produced 
to our own quality control 
specifications, more exacting 

than the established specifications 
under which cast iron pipe is 
normally purchased. 













Ore and Coal Mines Coke Ovens Blast Furnaces Pipe Plants 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 








A wholly integrated producer ... from mines and blast furnaces to finished pipe. 
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‘T Brot IGH =the foresight and planning of Central 
Louisiana Electric Company there is now on the way 
80,400 horsepower for “The Teche’’—The Evangeline 
Country of Louisiana's Deep South. In early November '54 
ground was broken at the company’s Teche Power Sta- 
tion, Baldwin, La. for the $5,600,000 expansion program 
which will more than triple the electric energy available 
at this plant. When completed in early 1956 it will add 
60,000 kilowatts to its present 24,000 kilowatt capability. 
Also, to insure dependable and adequate electric service, 
Teche Power Station is tied in with a 138,000 volt trans- A mes eres snes 
mission line to Coughlin Generating Station at St. Landry, he _ See gee: ene 
the Company's other main source of power. -, s ieaiseiaas- 
*LECO’s 80,400 horsepower expansion program = is 
just a forerunner of the good things to come in the 
heart of Louisiana's Deep South in the forward march 
of balancing agriculture with industry. 


ASK FOR... 
CLECO UTILITY SERVICE 


THE KEY TO BETTER LIVING 
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Plant Sites Available ... 


with( 40 million) gallons of water a minute 


..- PLUS everything needed for 
efficient, profitable manufacture 


Along the mighty Mississippi are plant sites to 
suit all requirements of industries which need 
large amounts of easily accessible fresh water. 
The “Father of Waters” not only provides an 
abundance of water, but serves as our coun- 
try’s largest inland waterways system. 


Located in a region famous for its traditional 
good living, culture and mild climate, these 
sites have everything an industry could want. 


LOW-COST POWER 


Our network of power plants and transmission 
lines is tied in for utmost dependability with 
the entire Middle South power system. We can 
supply low-cost power in amounts ample for 
any new industry anywhere in our area. 


NATURAL GAS 


New discoveries are steadily adding further 
reserves to Louisiana’s huge supply of this 
low-cost, efficient fuel. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Barge lines, railroads, trucking routes, air 
freight and steamship lines interconnect here 
to satisfy every kind of shipping need. 
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FRIENDLY LABOR 
Louisiana offers you a willing force of skilled, 
semi-skilled or unskilled labor. 
FRIENDLY GOVERNMENT 


State and local governments welcome indus- 
try and do everything in their power to help 
increase further the growing industrial stature 
of Louisiana. 


PLUS --- AN IDEAL PLACE TO LIVE 


This entire region is famous as a center of year- 
around outdoor living, with unexcelled facili- 
ties for fishing, hunting, boating, golfing, swim- 
ming and other healthful activities. 


May we help you find YOUR ideal plant site? 


Write in confidence to: 


Louisiana Power & Light Company 


Industrial Sales Section 
New Orleans 14, Louisiana 





» - 
ae gt as 


Where can I find an inexpensive, light, fireproof, completely ventilated flooring? 


BORDEN ALL/WELD floor grating in this installation furnishes all the above 


features — PLUS — it is self-cleaning and Borden All/Weld floor grating is solidly 
welded without cracks or crevices — to eliminate corrosion. 


Write for complete 
information on BORDEN 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


654 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 
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“W bat Enriches the South Brriches the Nation” 

















So violent has become the uproar over the so-called 
Dixon-Yates contract (to supply electric power to the 
AEC, which the TVA cannot do without a vast expan- 
sion and expenditure) that the facts behind it have 
become almost completely obscured. The whole debate, 
in and out of Congress, is drenched in the most bitter 
and partisan politics and the gates have been opened 
for a flood of demagoguery not exceeded in many years. 
Despite the present lull, the battle seems to continue 
long after the new Congress meets in January. 

Of course, it is the Democrats who are opposing the 
contract and who have misrepresented its meaning and 
purpose. But the present unfortunate situation could 
not exist but for the ineptitude and stupidity of the 
Republicans. There is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion on the basic principle involved; a sharp division 
between those who believe in private enterprise and 
those who believe in public ownership. That is at the 
bottom of the fight. However, to read and listen to the 
output on this question the ordinary citizen would have 
some difficulty in grasping that fact. The opposition has 
succeeded in painting a remarkable picture. Rarely has 
there been more skillful and unscrupulous propaganda. 
In its distortion and falsity its only rival is that put 
out by the labor bosses and their political stooges con- 
cerning the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Early in the last campaign the attack was inaugu- 
rated by the Democratic National Committee by in- 
sinuations that President Eisenhower had personally 
engineered the contract as a favor to his friend “Bobby” 
Jones, who is a small stockholder in the Dixon-Yates 
concern. Though ignored by the President, this shame- 
less attack created so much resentment that Stephen 
Mitchell, who made it, retracted in some confusion. 
However, it offered a splendid opportunity for the dema- 
gogues of the Tennessee Valley and adjacent territory 
to beat their breasts and yell that this was a diabolical 
effort to destroy the TVA, a deep, dark and sinister plot 
concocted by the administration and Wall Street to rob 
the people. A most ungodly uproar ensued and has 
temporarily ceased now to await the new Congress. 

The Republican stupidity lies in letting the Demo- 
cratic publicity and the Democratic demagogues gener- 
ally get away with this kind of stuff almost without an 
answer. It was all right for the President to ignore the 
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Politics Obscure Dixon-Yates Facts 


Guest Editorial by Frank R. Kent 


of The Baltimore Sun 





dirty little personal flings at himself by an insignificant 
politician, but whoever advised letting the whole gen- 
eral assault go unanswered for so long a time was a 
pretty poor political adviser. Actually, of course, there 
is nothing sinister or unsavory about the Dixon-Yates 
contract. In 1950——two years before Gen. Ike was elected 
-—the AEC, with White House approval, contracted 
with a group of five Mid-West private utilities to furnish 
750,000 kilowatts for its Paducah (Ky.) plant, and in 
1952, with Mr. Truman still in the White House, AEC 
signed a contract with 15 other private utilities to sup- 
ply 2 million kilowatts to AEC’s plant at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. There was no how] about either of these contracts 
from the Democrats. And there is no more reason for 
howling about this one. 

It follows the pattern of previous contracts and is in 
line with President Eisenhower's belief in private enter- 
prise for such work wherever it profitably can be used. 
He does not want to destroy TVA, but neither does he 
want to expand all over the country its principle of 
tax support while exempt from tax contributions——par- 
ticularly when private enterprise is equipped and will- 
ing to take over the expansion. Why any one who be- 
lieves in private enterprise should quarrel with him 
about this is hard to understand. But there are plenty 
who think it smart politics to do so. The big mistake 
was made in not promptly and completely giving the 
public the facts in the case. The excuse given is that the 
administration was so sure the contract was healthy, 
wholesome and right that it believed the attack would 
fall to the ground without answer. 

That is a fine idea but things just do not work that 
way in politics. Unanswered propaganda makes an im- 
pression hard to erase—-sometimes impossible. For ex- 
ample, if the strong statement of Col. Roane Waring, 
president of the Mernphis Chamber of Commerce, in- 
dorsing the contract had been made a month ago in- 
stead of last week it would have had much greater 
effect. So would that of November 11 of the Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates themselves in which they answered 
fully every point made by the opposition. But confident 
in the complete righteousness of what it proposed, the 
administration did not believe it needed to defend. That 
was an error. It is always an error in politics to let 
a lie run loose. 





Industrial Average Crosses 
1929 Peak of 381.17 


Yet this fact alone does not necessarily indicate 


that common stocks are dangerously high. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Between Lt A. M. and 12 noon Eastern 
Standard Time on November 23rd the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average broke 
through its all time high of 381.17, which 
was the closing price on September 3, 
1929. However, as we pointed out in the 
June issue of THE MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
comparisons with twenty-five years ago 
have little validity because of the great 
changes in our economy. Population has 
risen almost one-third, Gross National 
Product, Personal Income and other simi- 
lar items of the national income account 
have tripled. In a sense, we are a $300 
Billion country now instead of the $100 
Billion country we were in 1929. But, of 
course, these figures are in terms of cur- 
rent dollars and, as everyone knows, the 
dollar has lost half of its purchasing 
power. 

Even the 30-stock Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average has changed, containing 11 
stocks not part of it in 1929, while the 19 
corporations whose shares were part of 
the Average in 1929 as well as in 1954 have 
changed greatly. Assets have grown fab- 
ulously, book values have risen enormous- 
ly and many new products are now sold or 
services rendered which were not even 
thought of twenty-five years ago. While 
the investing public is vaguely aware 
of these facts, there is a lingering decep- 
tion about it all, because in most cases the 
actual names of the corporations them- 
selves have not been altered. 

At this writing the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average stands at approximately 
388, or about 133 points higher than the 
1953 low reached on September 14th. This 
alone is an impressive advance. Coupled 
with the breaking of the September 3, 
1929 all time high, a psychological bench- 
mark has been created which has given 
some anxiety to many investors. The ques- 
tion which is naturally being asked is: 
“Are we back where we were in 1929?” 

Is a “crash” in the offing? To some ex- 
tent we have already answered this ques- 
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tion in citing the great differences be- 
tween 1954 and 1929. We cannot know how 
much higher quotations for common 
stocks will rise above the current figure. 
Just now earnings and dividends are in- 
creasing and it might be well to examine 
the following table showing the earnings 
and dividends of the 30 stocks comprising 
the Industrial Average beginning with the 
First Quarter of 1953 and ending with the 
Third Quarter of 1954: 


Dow-dJones Industrials 

1953 
Period Earnings Dividends 
$ 3.77 
3.95 
3.53 
4.86 


$ 6.66 
6.70 
6.72 


TAS 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 
Total 


$27.23 $16.11 


1954 
Ist Quarter 


2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 


$ 6.59 
6.98 
6.18 


$ 4.04 
3.92 
3.75 


If we estimate that 4th quarter earn- 
ings will be $7.00 against $7.15 for the cor- 
responding period of 1953, then total earn- 
ings for the calendar year 1954 will 
amount to $26.75, slightly less than 1953. 
Again, if we estimate that 4th quarter 
dividends will be $4.50 against $4.86 last 
year, the total will amount to $16.21 as 
against $16.11. 

A level of earnings for the industrials 
of »sround $27.00 per share is not extra- 
ordinary for precisely this figure was 
reached in 1951, but in 1950 eranings were 
$30.03, quite a large jump from the 1949 
figure of $23.54 and 1948’s $23.07. Yet, be- 
cause of the vast growth of the corpora- 
tions whose shares comprise the average, 


the declining purchasing power of the 
dollar, it would be fruitless to compare 
earnings of years prior to 1948 with the 
present since they would me meaning- 
less. 

If 1955 and 1956 turn out to be good 
years for business, there is no reason why 
earnings on the Industrial Average 
shoulG not rise to the 1950 figure or even 
higher. $30.00, $31.00 or even $32.00 could 
be a possibility. In 1950 the profits of all 
corporations in the United States were 
$22.1 billions. Since then they have 
dwindied somewhat noticeably, and so far 
in 1954 the indicated showing is about 
$17.5 billions. This setback has been in 
marked contrast to other items in the 
national account such as Disposable In- 
come, Wages and Salaries and the like. 
Accordingly, corporate profits comprise a 
much smaller percentage of national in- 
come than in 1929 and in the more recent 
peak year of 1950. While there is no magi- 
cal formula by which the relationship of 
the various items in the national income 
account may be measured, usually ad- 
justments occur between the various 
items if one or more of them gets out of 
line for a few years. Even though im- 
portant competitive forces are at work, 
there is no reason why corporate profits 
could not rise in the ensuing two years 
for this reason alone, During the past 14 
or 15 months many industries have been 
living partly off: inventories at all stages 
of the productive process. Now it may 
have come to an end and there are even 
intimations that production in the steel 
industry and other industries as well may 
for a time exceed ultimate consumption 
because of the need for building up in- 
ventories. 

The relationship between the earnings 
and the quotations for the stocks com- 
prising the Industrial Average is, of 
course, the intangible factor which can- 
not be neglected. Just now the “times- 
earnings” multiple is slightly over 14. 
Whether it will rise or fall in the future is 
difficult to predict. While past perform- 
ance is of interest, it affords no guide to 
the future. The multiple has varied great- 
ly over the years, having been as low as 
7.2 in 1950, when industrial earnings were 
at an all-time peak, and it was as high 
as 16.1 as recently as 1945. Using the aver- 
age of quotations for the tumultuous year 
of 1929 the multiple was 15.4. Shortly 
thereafter—in 1932-—it reached the gro- 
tesque figure of 128 when the earnings on 
the Dow-Jones stocks sank to 51 cents. 

Purely on a comparison with the past, 
14 is not an excessive ratio; in fact, 14, 15 
or 16 would not be out of line if invest- 
ment confidence justified it. If, therefore, 
the earnings on the Industrial Average 
did return to $30.00, the Average could 
stand at 420, 450 or 480 depending upon 
which of the three multiples just men- 
tioned was employed in the calculation. 

We hasten to add that these arithmeti- 
cal computations are only just that and 
do not constitute any prediction. Yet the 
investor has every right to make them 
and they may be just as valid as the fact 
that the crossing of the 381.17 line indi- 
cated that the market was passing into a 
dangerous area. 
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Southern Seaports Boom, 


Upward Gain Continues 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Business Trends 


Nothing is more customary these days 
than the practice of emphasizing the eco- 
nomic gains being made by the South. 


And, while almost any economic cate- 
gory might be chosen to illustrate the 
point, there is one department in which 
the South is not always given full credit 
for the growth that has been achieved. 

That department is Foreign Trade. 


The seaports of the South have been on 
a forward march since the end of the last 
war. 


War Spurs Progress 


The war did much to bring home to 
Southern seaboard cities the value of 
their seafaring facilities. 

The impression became forceful that if 
a steady stream of commerce was profita- 
ble in wartime, it would be of even great- 
er value in time of peace. 

Soon after the war, the port cities of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland began 
to put forth urgent effort to improve fa- 
cilities and expand capacities of their 
harbors. 

These states comprising a majority of 
the sea frontage of the United States 
easily got the jump on the older and 
more complacent dealers in foreign com- 
merce. 

The results are observable in the trade 
statistics of the recent past and the 
present. 

In 1947 Southern ports handled 28.0 per 
cent of the Nation’s foreign trade, fig- 
ured in dollar value. 

In a comparison measured by tonnage 
figures the Region would show up to even 
better advantage, due to overwhelming 
supremacy in minerals and forest prod- 
ucts. 


Southern Gain Steady 


Sticking to value figures in order to 
take no undue advantage of other re- 
gions, it can be noted that the South’s 
portion of national foreign trade is now 
31.6 per cent. 

From a long-range standpoint this 
means that the South is creeping ahead 
of the rest of the national seaboard at 
the rate of better than half of one per 
cent a year. 


In dollars this will be found to add up 
to a sizable gain since total foreign com- 
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merce of the Nation is currently running 
at the rate of over $17 billion a year. 


Personnel Is Important 


Like any other type of commerce, For- 
eign Trade does not always just drift nat- 
urally and without effort through spe- 
cific channels. 

Like most other forms of commerce, 
seafaring business is sought and held by 
good salesmanship and capable service. 

One of the best things Southern port 
facilities accomplished was the acquire- 
ment of port directors with expert 
knowledge of foreign markets and know- 
how in the matter of selling port service. 

With improvement in personnel went 
also procurement of modern handling 
equipment and speed-up of port traffic. 

By dint of these improvements the 
South was able to obtain and handle the 
following percentages of total U. S. for- 
eign trade: 

In 1947, 28.0 per cent; in 1948, 29.2 per 
cent; in 1949, 29.6 per cent; in 1950, 29.6 
per cent; in 1951, 31.6 per cent, and in 
1952, 31.6 per cent. 


New Orleans Outstanding 


Over the six-year span, the ports of 
Louisiana have persistently maintained 
the lead among those of the South, ac- 
counting for 30.7 per cent of all foreign 





trade handled by ports of the Region. 

Louisiana ports are four in number-—- 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Port Sulphur 
and Lake Charles. 

Of these, New Orleans accounts for 95 
per cent of the total, and is easily the 
leader among Southern ports when meas- 
ured in dollar value of foreign trade. 

A wide product variety passes through 
New Orleans harbor. A few of the prin- 
cipal of these are paper products, petro- 
leum products, cement, steel mill prod- 
ucts, aluminum products, engines, trac- 
tors, trucks, busses, vehicle bodies, com- 
plete automobiles, aircraft, diversified 
machinery, paints, fertilizers and other 
chemical products, meats and meat ani- 
mats, dried eggs and dried milk, flour, 
diversified canned goods, beverages, both 
soft and hard; rubber products, naval 
stores, tobacco, cotton, and cotton prod- 
ucts, wood products, stone-clay-glass 
products, and important minerals includ- 
ing sulphur. 

Consistently over recent years New Or- 
leans has run second to New York in 
total value of foreign trade, and judging 
from present performance, the port may 
be expected to hold that leadership for 
the years just anead. 


Texas Ports Strong 


Following Louisiana in total value of 
foreign trade, Texas is strong, not only 
in the prominence of its seaports, but 
also in their number as well. 

Altogether there are ten important sea- 
ports in Texas. These are Port Arthur, 
Orange, Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, 
Corpus Christi, Texas City, Brownsville, 
Freeport and Port Isabel. 

As a group these ports have pressed 
Louisiana’s ensemble closely, accounting 
on the average for 29.1 per cent of the 
South’s total foreign trade. 

And, as in the case of Louisiana, con- 
tributions to the State total are not equal 
throughout the group. 

Where, however, one port in Louisiana 
provides the lion’s share of the state total, 

(Continued on page 108) 




































































First ship, the Ore-Chief, to arrive at the new ore terminal—Mobile, Alabama. 
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Auto Industry Expanding In South 


To Meet Rapidly Growing Market 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Industrialization of the South, together 
with improved diversification of agricul- 
ture--both assuring higher annual in- 
comes tor Southerners—-is being reflected 
in steady gains in car ownership. And 
this rise in car registrations in the South 
is leading producers of cars, trucks and 
parts to put a larger proportion of pro- 
ductive capacity in Southern states. 

Between 1945 and 1953, registrations in 
sixteen southern states and the District 
of Columbia more than doubled, rising 
from 6.2 million in the earlier year to 
12.6 million in 1953. The gains have con- 
tinued this year, and there is every in- 
dication that 1955 will again see the South 
among the leading areas in new car pur- 
chases, 

Since 1945, four big assembly plants 
have been built in the South, bringing 
to ten the total number of major auto 
facilities in this area. Each new assembly 
plant means that there are built in the 
area more tire plants, more plants mak- 
ing auto upholstery, more producers of 
fabricated metal parts, chemicals, paint 
and other components. In addition to the 
new car plants, the growth in auto own- 
ership means that more plants are built 
to serve the so-called replacement mar- 
ket for batteries, tires, radiators, and 
other parts. 

The growth of the auto industry in the 
South is yet another indication that the 
nation’s industrial center is gradually 
moving in a Southwesterly direction, One 
out of every seven persons in the country 
owe their livelihood, either directly or 
indirectly, to the auto industry. When 





auto plants are built, and when auto own- 
ership rises, many more jobs are created 
in the South. 

In the last two years, the auto industry 
has become normally competitive. The 
early postwar years, during which it was 
easy to sell any new car owing to accumu- 
lated shortages, are now behind us. But 
the auto industry can count on a steady 
demand for at least 5 million cars a year. 
Of this total about 3.5 million to 3.8 mil- 
lion would represent replacement of 
scrapped cars. The rest is accounted for 
by new family formation, and the rising 
standard of living of the nation, which 
means an increasing number of families 
with two cars per family. The movement 
of families from cities to suburbs is ex- 
pected to continue, and this is another 
factor contributing to a larger ratio of 
cars per family. The outlook for 1955 is 
excellent, with national sales expected to 
exceed 5.5 million cars. 

The increased prosperity of the agri- 
cultural population in the South is one 
source of increased demand for cars. An- 
other is the growing number of factory 
workers, whose annual incomes are large 
enough to permit purchases of new cars. 

Ten years ago, car ownership in the 
South was well below the national aver- 
age. But the sharp increase in purchases 
in all of the Southern states since 1945 
has changed the picture considerably. 
New car sales in sixteen Southern states 
thus far this year have been running at 
about 26 ver cent of the national total. 
Last vear, the Southern proportion of 
the total was about 25 per cent. This is a 


far larger ratio than in 1941. For example, 
since 1940 sales of low priced cars in 
Texas have increased 82 per cent. In the 
same period, sales over the entire coun- 
try increased only 61 per cent, showing 
that the Southern market has expanded 
much more rapidly than the national 
market. An even larger gain was scored 
in the medium priced car field in Texas, 
with sales in this group up 185 per cent 
since 1940, as against a national gain of 
86 per cent. In the highest priced group, 
Texas sales were up 141 per cent, or near- 
ly three times the national gain of 59 
per cent. 

Another way to measure the improve- 
ment in the South’s car-owning position 
is against population growth. Southern 
population has increased a little over 16 
per cent since 1941, as compared with a 
national growth of nearly 20 per cent. But 
in the South, total car registrations have 
increased nearly 74 per cent, while in the 
remaining 32 states, the increase was only 
a little over 51 per cent. In several states, 
the step-up in car ownership has been 
even larger than in Texas. For example, 
in Florida the gain has been 135 per cent; 
in Alabama, 100 per cent; in Tennessee, 
93 per cent, and in Georgia, 83 per cent; 
in Louisiana, 82.7 per cent, and Virginia, 
82.2 per cent. Texas’ total gain of 818 
per cent has been a little greater than 
the 74.6 per cent gain for North Carolina; 
the 71.8 per cent gain for Mississippi, and 
the 71.6 per cent gain for South Carolina. 

It is significant that 13 of the eighteen 
states in the nation showing the most 
rapid gains in car ownership since 1941 
are Southern states. Texas, with a gain of 
1,181,756 car registrations, showed the sec- 
ond largest gain since 1941 in total car 
ownership, being surpassed only by Cali- 
fornia, Texas is now in fifth position in 
car registrations among all the states, 
with 2.6 million cars registered in the 
state. Florida is in twelfth position in to- 
tal registrations with 1,086,000. North 
Carolina is fifteenth and Georgia is nine- 
teenth. 

A look at the parking lots outside of 
big Southern chemical, paper, aluminum, 
and textile plants explains why such 
sharp gains have been scored by the auto 
industry in the South. 

Along with the rise in auto manufac- 
turing and ownership in the South have 


Sprawling assembly plant of General Motors Corp. at Doraville, Georgia, where Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs are turned 


out for the Southern market. 
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Integral manufacturing—Armstrong Tire & Rubber Company utilizes Mississippi cotton in the manufacture of automobile and 


come gains in distribution and service 
facilities. All of the leading auto manu- 
facturers have set up many new dealer- 
ships in the South. 

This gives an idea of the scope of the 
auto industry in one typical Southern 
state—Georgia: there were in Georgia in 
1954 no less than 860 car and truck deal- 
ers, and 182 wholesalers. 

All automotive retail outlets in Georgia, 
including independent repair shops, to- 
taled 1,816. Florida, with a total of 2,755 
outlets, and Texas, with 6,449, outranked 
Georgia, along with North Carolina, with 
2,290, and Virginia, with 2,048. 

The employment accounted for by the 
auto industry, in 1953 in all its phases, 
in the South, is truly substantial. In man- 
ufacturing alone, including parts and 
tires, the top ranking state is Tennessee, 
with 7,589 workers. Other large employ- 
ment groups are in Georgia, with 7,200; 
Texas, with 3,148; Kentucky, with 3,173; 
Virginia, with 2,008, and Maryland, with 
5,776. But the totals would be far larger 
if the auto industry were more fully de- 
centralized. 

Other employment is provided by the 
crude and refined petroleum industry; 
car sales and servicing; Federal, country, 
state and local roadbuilding and main- 
tenance; truck drivers and others and bus 
employes. 

Counting all of these groups, here are 
totals for the leading Southern groups 
in all phases of the auto industry, includ- 
ing petroleum and other suppliers: 

Alabama, 149,847; Arkansas, 111,783; 
Florida, 195,437; Georgia, 187,684; Ken- 
tucky, 150,368; Louisiana, 172,615; Mary- 
Jand, 118,841; Mississippi, 121,247; North 
Carolina, 210,800; Oklahoma, 201,054; 
South Carolina, 108,704; Tennessee, 173,- 
107; Texas, 692,142: Virginia, 170,039. 

One of the best aspects of this big vol- 
ume of employment in the auto trades is 
the relatively high pay that these jobs 


truck tires at its Natchez plant. 


afford. The South has developed skills to 
meet the needs of the auto industries. 
Southern colleges and univefsities are 
turning out engineers, who are finding 
employment in the South, whereas in for- 
mer years, these trained graduates were 
compelled to look for jobs in the North. 
Men, meterials and markets-—-these are 
the advantages which the South is using 
in its industrial growth. 

Agricultural income in Southern States 
has jumped almost threefold since 1940. 
In fourteen Southern States, farm in- 
come in 1940 totaled $2.4 billion against 
$7.8 billion in 1947. 

The Southwest presents the greatest 
potential for increased truck transporta- 


tion of grain of any area in the United 
States, according to John V. Lawrence, 
managing director of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. The competi- 
tive struggle between the railroads and 
the truckers for this business is becom- 
ing extremely keen. 

The big roadbuilding programs that are 
likely to be carried out over the next few 
vears to meet the needs of increased traf- 
fic will provide additional jobs in the 
South. Manufacturers of cement and as- 
phalt have expanded their capacity to 
supply this growing market. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has indicated that 
it is planning to put into effect a gigantic 

(Continued on page 114) 
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"G'wan- you fellows over at the office don’t know 
the first thing about taking up a collection!” 





Arkansas Reaping Benefits 


From Ham Moses Big "Plan" 


Predicts that Arkansas 
2,000,000 with per capita 
fields advance. 


On paper, the preseason Arkansas 
University Razorbacks were one of the 
Southwest's weakest football teams. That 
team at the peak of the season ranked 
fourth place in the nation for two weeks 
and has been called the “Cinderella 
Squad,” The State of Arkansas on paper 
may not be one of the top-ranking states 
in per capita income and other statistics 
by which a territory and its people are 
judged, but like the “Cinderella” Razor- 
backs there have been many 
appraisals of the Wonder State. 

If you check beyond the “paper” rat- 
ings you will find the reason for the re- 
markable development in Arkansas is 
similar to the reason the Razorbacks. be- 
came one of the top ranking teams in 
the nation. Both the and its now 
famous football team have overcome 
great obstacles by faith and courage, 

If you happened to be in the Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, one day in Novem- 
ber you would have been aroused from 
a noonday nap by tremendous applause. 
More than 500 citizens from all but a few 
of the 75 counties and representing the 
top drawer of business, education, and 
the professions, were on their feet not 
once but twice, They were giving a spon- 
taneous endorsement to their long recog- 
nized leader. C. Hamilton Moses had 
sketched for them a 10-year plan, “not 
a prophecy -not guess work but a real- 
istic assessment of where we are going 
by 1965.” 

He foresaw the population of 2,000,000 
with a per capita income of $1,750, Moses 
forecast retail sales of $3 billion —- just 
about double today's sales and cash 
farm income of $825 million, up 50%. 
Manufacturing jobs would go up to 110,- 
000, predicted Moses, as he cited other 
optimistic forecasts for ten years ahead, 
Along with these business statistics he 
predicted an increase in per pupil ex- 
penditures in the schools from $127 in 
1955 to $250 in 1965, 

Moses told his audience that Arkansas’ 
days of losing population are past; that 
its location and resources and assets 
would make the next decade the state’s 
greatest—IF. Behind this single reserva- 
tion was Moses’ request that the mem- 
bership of the Arkansas Economic Coun- 
cil go on record in favor of a program 
that would assure these goals. 

It wes not his first time to plead for 
their support, but Moses indicated it 
might be the last. He was re-elected pres- 


mistaken 


state 


will increase population to 


income of $1,750, as all 


ident of the Economic Council, a state- 
wide leadership group with some 1400 
members. ‘(Moses has been president 
since it was organized in 1943 to make 
sure there was a job for every returning 
serviceman.) 

And behind his eloquent appeal was a 
record equalled by few living men. Pres- 
ident of Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, 1941-1952, Moses as board chairman 
has devoted almost full time to the “Ar- 
kansas Plan,” a label that embraces one 
of the broadest and most unusual pro- 
grams of economic and area development 
in the nation. Backing him up is AP&L 
President R, E, Ritchie, who heads the 
Pulaski County Citizens Council, a devel- 
opment group in metropolitan Little 
Rock, In addition, Vice President W. M. 
Shepherd directs the company’s develop- 
ment program and serves as chairman of 
the stute’s Industrial Development Com- 
mittee. 

The Arkansas story is one of the ro- 
mances of not only the electric industry, 
but the entire field in which communities 
and citizens have undertaken to develop 
themselves and provide their own future. 
Fundamental to the “Arkansas Plan” is 
the philosophy of individual freedom un- 
der which people are responsible for their 
own welfare and future. 

In ten years, the Economic Council has 
held more tian one thousand meetings 
in 500 communities to stir up enthusiasm 
and inspire people to do their own jobs 
of development and improvement. Some 
500 different organizations on the home- 








C. Hamilton Moses, Chairman of the 


Board, Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


town level, representing some 100,000 
people, have had some part in the de- 
velopment work in the towns and rural 
sections. 

Just what is there for all of these people 
to do? What motivates them to give up 
their leisure time to work for the com- 
munity? This answer reveals the genius 
of the “Arkansas Plan.” 

It is not the public relations program 
of a power company nor the calculated 
plan of a government agency. Nor is it a 
program proposed by business or the 
farmer, or education, or labor. It crosses 
all of these lines and is bipartisan and is 
accepted by all these groups. 

One thing that makes the Arkansas 
team doubly effective is that it is joined 
in wholeheartedly by both the state gov- 
ernmert and citizen organizations. Indus- 
trial development projects generally are 
joint undertakings of the Resources & 
Development Commission, a state agency, 
the Arkansas Economic Council, and a 
number of the larger industries. Another 
underlying principle is the attitude and 
policy of the power company. Its interest 
is admittedly “enlightened selfishness” 
but the Company doesn’t try to put itself 
in front of the crowd. In each of the ac- 
tivities, large and small, the company 
puts everything it has behind the project 

-personnel, expenses, research — but it 
doesn't attempt to do the whole job nor 
reep the credit. Long ago, the power com- 
pany’s management decided against “run- 
ning the whole show.” The company 
adopted a policy of being “an aggressive 
follower,” enlisting joint sponsorship and 
giving its full support to every program 
which will bring development to any area 
of Arkansas. (AP&L serves 61 of the 75 
counties of the state but its activities 
are usually statewide.) 

There is nothing spectacular about the 
various programs aimed at industrial, 
area and rural improvement. There is a 
minimum of drum beating and advertis- 
ing so often connected with this sort of 
thing. Take community development 
work. It’s co-sponsored by AP&L, the Eco- 
nomic Council and the Resources & De- 
velopment Commission. Community 
counselors, trained men who know how 
to work with community leaders and how 
to organize them into action, devote full 
time to contact work. Two men are pro- 
vided by the power company, one each by 
the other agencies. They get citizens in- 
terested primarily through what is called 
a community clinic. This is a town forum. 
Citizens are invited in groups of less than 
40 to attend an open meeting that lasts 
one hour. Every citizen gets a chance to 
air his views, ideas, complaints about 
“what our town ought to do.” 

Counselors are on the road nearly all 
the time either conducting clinics or 
keeping alive the enthusiasm generated 
by these meetings. After each clinic ses- 
sicn, citizens fill out a questionnaire list- 
ing their recommendations for commu- 
nity projects. After the series of clinics is 
over the counselor recaps the informa- 
tion contained in the cards, This is put to- 
gether in what is called an analysis and 
returned to the sponsoring group and 
community leaders. From the analysis the 
community has a “people’s plan.” This 
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isn’t the documentation of experts nor of 
a visting specialist. It is a consensus of the 
local citizenship. On the clinic card each 
citizen has indicated whether or not he 
is willing to work for the projects agreed 
upon by the community. Every commu- 
nity can arrive at its own program which 
already has popular support. 

No one pretends that the clinic itself 
has accomplished any projects. It is a 
forum and sounding board. Counselors 
don’t stop on paper. In many communities 
it is necessary to organize a community 
development council. This is a sort of 
city council at large. It is made up of the 
officers and representatives of all organ- 
ized groups—civic clubs, churches, veter- 
ans, labor, farm and women’s clubs. In 
some cities Chambers of Commerce han- 
dle the job. 

What helps keep the program alive year 
after year---124 communities were active 
in 1953-—is a contest among towns. AP&L 
puis up $4,800 in prize money for winners 
in the Community Accomplishment Con- 
test. Five communities in three popula- 
tion groups are selected for their accom- 
plishments. Their leaders receive the 
prize money at an annual awards dinner. 

Top community in 1953 in the 4,001-20,- 
000 population class was Brinkley, an ag- 
riculture center in the East Arkansas rice 
belt. For years the community had 
worked to get an industry which would 
provide jobs for farm labor displaced by 
machines. Industrialists came, took a 
look, and went away never to return. 
Brinkley just wasn’t ready. In 1948 Brink- 
ley heard of the “Arkansas Plan” and 
asked the sponsors to conduct a commu- 
nity clinic. During the clinic Brinkley 
civic leaders learned that local citizens 
were aware of the community’s problems 
and anxious to work on them. A commu- 
nity development council was organized 
and when the first Community Accom- 
plishment Contest was held in 1950 Brink- 
ley was quick to enter and proud indeed 
to be awarded second prize. Each year 
produced a finer town and when in 1953 
the Phillips-Jones Corporation, makers of 
the nationally known Van Heusen shirt, 
came to town looking for a suitable loca- 
tion, Brinkley was ready. The years of 
community building paid off. A new 50- 
bed hospital, new schools, miles of new 
pavement, and numerous other irmprove- 
ments were evidence enough to this man- 
ufacturer of the fine and friendly atti- 
tude of this community. 

Today a monument to Brinkley’s com- 
munity building effort is Phillips-Jones’ 
70,000 square foot building with its 300 
employees and $600,000 payroll. This an- 
nual payroll is just one among more than 
2200 new manufacturing plants located 
in Arkansas in the past ten years. 

First place in the smallest population 
group (1,000 and under) went to Decatur 
(population 350), a mountain community 
in the Ozarks of Northwest Arkansas. 
Here is what the judges found in its first 
place scrapbook for 1953: $3,000 improve- 
ment in the water system; a new sewer 
system; new whiteway lighting; $5,000 
airport; a new city lake and swimming 
pool; $8,500 improvement to streets; gen- 
eral improvements to churches, schools, 
commercial and residential buildings, and 








T. H. Golden, left, executive vice-president of the Phillips-Jones Corp., and Lambert 
Dial, president of the Brinkley Industrial Council cut the ribbon officially opening a 
new Van-Heusen shirt factory. 


a ball park constructed for $13,000. In ad- 
dition, community leaders set up their 
own industrial fund of $245,000, put up a 
building and leased it for ten years to a 
packing company. This increased jobs 100 
per cent overnight. 

There is a good deal of pencil work con- 
nected with the programs. AP&L helps 
with this, too, supplying industrial sur- 
vey forms to committees and helping 
communities get together information. 
Through the Economic Council and the 
cooperation of the University of Arkansas 
there is a continuing program of research, 
Key committees work on such basic prob- 
lems as taxation, industrial development, 





marketing, tourist development, health 
and welture, and land use. On some of 
the critical problen:s like taxation and in- 
dustrial development the University has 
undertaken studies which provide the in- 
formation to help solve these problems. 

The “Arkansas Plan” doesn't stop at 
the city limits. In fact, there are more 
contests and citizenship programs for the 
rural people. With a greater area and 
more settlements, the Rural Community 
Improvement Program in three years has 
already passed the number of communi- 
ties which take part in the city contest. 
Rural Community Improvement is a con- 

(Continued on page 112) 





A Community Development Counselor of A. P. & L. Co. talks to a group of citizens 
at Cave City, Arkansas. 
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Coal-Fired Gas Turbine Promises 


Increased Coal Use in the Future 


Steam locomotives made their first ap- 
pearance on American rails in 1830 and 
ever since railroad men have sought to 
obtain mcre ton-miles at less cost for 
fuel. 

Today, the railroad industry can antici- 
pate its first real opportunity to burn a 
cheap and abundant fuel—coal-—at high 
efficiency in a simple, waterless plant 
the gas turbine. 

Faced with a rapid decline in railroad 
demand for coal, the bituminous industry 
took steps to forestall complete disap- 
pearance of what was once coal's biggest 
market, steps encouraged by the railroads 
themselves, The result is that today full 
sized engine motive power tests are being 
run on a coal-fired gas turbine that not 
only holds a promise of cheaper operat- 
ing costs but which relies on a fuel that 
is superabundant in the United States, 

Design and development of the coal- 
fired gas turbine has been in progress 
since 1945 under direction of the Locomo- 
tive Development Committee of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc., and in 1953 the 
American Locomotive Company proposed 
that it become a partner in the project, a 


proposal that was unanimously accepted 
by the LCD. 

Represented on the Locomotive De- 
velopment Committee are nine railroads 
vitally interested in coal traffic, and five 
coal producing companies, 

Following the agreement between 
American Locomotive and the Committee, 
it was then decided that the development 
program become a three-part operation 
with the Committee accepting responsi- 
bility for developing methods of supply- 
ing gas turbine locomotives with suitable 
coal and for making certain revisions in 
the coal handling equipment at the test 
site at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Committee and the locomotive 
company assumed joint responsibility for 
development and installation of a new and 
revolutionary fly ash separator and im- 
provec instrumentation at Dunkirk. 
American Locomotive also assumed re- 
sponsibility for providing necessary new 
blades for the 4,250-horsepower turbine 
and for conducting a series of turbine 
tests using the new separator. 

The turbine being developed for opera- 
tion with coal as its fuel, like all turbines, 


operates on the pinwheel principle. The 
hot gas generated by burning coal is 
hurled with great force against the tur- 
bine blades and sets them spinning. Mo- 
tion of the blades turns a driveshaft con- 
nected to an electric generator. This 
generator, in turn, furnishes the current 
for a set of electric motors which will 
actually turn the locomotive wheels. 

The original goal of the Locomotive De- 
velopment Committee was the develop- 
ment of a self-contained power plant to 
process and burn bituminous Coal of any 
kind, size, or moisture content. Research 
has proven that little, if any, restriction 
need be placed on the kind of coal fed to 
the power plant but that size and mois- 
ture content must be regulated, Experi- 
ence has’ shown that the coal must be 
free-flowing when it reaches the locomo- 
tive bunker, without any foreign matter 
which could interrupt its movement. 

Furthermore, somewhere between the 
coal seam and the gas turbine the coal 
must be pulverized to the fineness of tal- 
cum powder. 

It wus found that the gas turbine made 
possible more power in less space. For 
instance, a Diesel locomotive delivers 
0.555 horsepower per cubic foot and a 
destroyer, 0.685 horsepower per cubic 
foct. The gas turbine locomotive, on the 
other hand, delivers 1.02 horsepower per 
cubic foot. 

But develpment work on the coal-fired 
gas turbine was not without its problems 
of a somewhat amusing nature. An ex- 
ample was what happened when the first 
test was made of the turbine. At normal 
operating speed there was heard a very 
loud noise much like the “singing” of 
telephone wires in a high wind, and which 
came from vibration set up by air leaving 
the regenerator tubes. The simple solu- 


The shape of things to come. Huge turbine test installation at Dunkirk, N. Y. for experiments with the 4,250-horsepower gas 
turbine of the Locomotive Development Committee. 
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A schematic drawing of the pulverized coal supply and feed system for the gas turbine. 


tion was to introduce cross-flow into the 
air stream. 

In a discussion of the coal-fired gas tur- 
bine and its probable effect on the rail- 
road market for fuel, Walter J. Tuohy, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, had this to say: 

“Suppose that our coal turbine develop- 
ment had started in 1930 and that enough 
progress had been made so that a loco- 
motive design would today be capable of 
competing with the Diesel for line haul 
operations. Suppose, too, that coal-burn- 
ing gas turbine locomotives had replaced 
all steam power except for Diesel 
switchers. We would then find that be- 
cause of the higher efficiency of gas tur- 
bine over steam, the annual coal con- 
sumption of railroads would have been 
reduced to about 35 million tons.” 

In other words, when the Committee 
began its development work on the coal- 
fired gas turbine locomotive, the coal in- 
dustry realized that success in its under- 
taking could cut the railroad market for 
coal by two-thirds, as a direct result of 
higher operating efficiency which is what 
did happen through dieselization. Today, 
the goal is to save or recapture as much 
of this reduced market as possible. 

The coal-fired gas turbine possesses one 
tremendous advantage and that is re- 
duced fuel costs. Coal, being abundant 
and readily available, is low cost; oil is 
becoming expensive. This trend is ex- 
pected to make the new motive power at- 
tractive to railroad managements and as- 
sures its acceptance upon completion of 
its development. 

On the basis of experiments conducted 
thus far, it has been estiraated that a 
coal-fired gas turbine can save $12 to $15 
an hour in fuel costs, over a diesel loco- 
motive. This would be an annual saving of 
around $30,000 per locomotive. 

Simple, compact and requiring little 
lubrication or attention from mainte- 
nance men, the gas turbine also offers a 
saving on that score. Furthermore, since 
the gas turbine requires no water, there 
is no first cost for the bulky, expensive, 
auxiliary equipment needed by steam lo- 
comotives, nor upkeep cost thereafter. 








FAIRLESS PREDICTS UPTURN IN 1955 


The American steel industry next 
year will, at conservative estimate, 
surpass by five to ten million its 
1954 production, which will amount to 
approximately 86 million tons, Benja- 
min F. Fairless, chairman of the board 
of United States Steel Corporation, 
forecast last month in a talk to the 
annual meeting of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

As for the American economy gen- 
erally, Mr. Fairless said that “my per- 
sonal opinion is that the year 1955 
should be one of moderate gains all 
along the line; and that business as a 
whole will gather its strength and re- 
group its forces for a still more rapid 
expansion in the latter part of the 
1950's.” 

For the longer-term outlook, Mr. 
Fairless described the United States 
as standing “at the gateway of what 
promises to be a great scientific revo- 
lution,” which is likely to bring about 
more pronounced changes in the 
American people’s mode of living than 
were effectuated by the whole indus- 
trial revolution of the past. 

The rise of five to ten million tons 

‘more than 6 to 12 per cent—that Mr. 
Fairless expects in steel production 
next year should take place even if 
consumers of steel do not build up 
their inventories, which have been cut 
in some cases, he believes, “beyond 
the point of prudence.” 

Any such step-up in the output of 
steel would, in itself, tend to generate 
a further demand for steel, Mr. Fair- 
less said. He cited the American rail- 
roads as an example in support of that 
assertion. The rail carriers, he ex- 
plained, probably would be able to 
catch up on deferred purchases of 
rails, freight cars, and other equip- 
ment, through increased revenues re- 
sulting from the fact that for every 
million tons of finished steel produced, 


five million tons of freight must be 
shipped to and from steel mills. 

In speaking of the “great scientific 
revolution” that he believes lies ahead, 
Mr. Fairless envisioned it as one to 
which the people can adapt themselves 
in an orderly, beneficial way. It will 
be brought about, he said, by the appli- 
cation of atomic energy to civilian life, 
and by continuing development of au- 
tomatic machines. The result will be, 
Mr. Fairless prophesied, “more jobs, 
more purchasing power, more leisure, 
and a more comfortable life.” 

“Simply to provide new jobs that our 
growing population will need twenty 
vears from now will require an invest- 
ment of at least 300 billion dollars in 
new plants, new facilities, and new 
lines of production that do not exist 
today at all,” Mr. Fairless said. “No 
government—not even  ours—could 
provide this huge store of capital, 
either through taxation or inflation, 
without gravely endangering our 
economy and impoverishing our peo- 
ple. The only source from which this 
money can be drawn safely is from 
the savings of private investors.” 

Mr. Fairless told the members of 
the Alabama Chamber of Commerce 
and their Rotarian guests that even 
if the per capita use of steel does not 
increase in the future, as it has 
throughout the 20th Century thus far, 
the country will need to increase its 
steel production by about 31% million 
tons in the next two decades, just to 
keep pace with the growth in popula- 
tion. That increase would be the equiv- 
alent of building, every two and one- 
half years for the next twenty years, a 
replica of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of U. S. Steel, which has 
its headquarters in nearby Fairfield, 
Ala., and which has a capacity of some- 
thing under four million tons of steel 
annually. 
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Associated Industries of Alabama 


Stress ‘Sell’ At Annual Meeting 


“Beware the ‘Mousetrap Hyth— Sell,” 
was the theme of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Alabama annual meeting, held 
in Birmingham. As its name implies the 
Association is a state-wide organization 
of privately operated industrial concerns 
constantly at work for the preservation, 
protection and retention of the Ameri- 
can Private Enterprise System, 

The membership of AIA is made up 
of 682 Alabama concerns, Not all of these 
technically engaged in industrial 
production, but many are business con- 
cerns interested in the improvement of 
the state’s industrial climate. In its wide- 
spread membership there are over 60 
different classifications of industry rep- 
resented, and the largest to the smallest 
employers. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the Association’s members employ less 
than 50 people. 

Organized in 1920 as the Alabama 
Manufacturers Association, it was later 
changed to Associated Industries of Ala- 
bama, During its 34 years of history it 
has successfully and aggressively repre- 
sented the viewpoint of all private indus- 
try in Alabama. 

The National Industrial Council, with 


which AIA is affiliated, embraces indus- 
trial organizations from all parts of the 
nation and maintains headquarters in 
Washington. Thirty-eight state industrial 
associations are included in its member- 
ship. This group is an effective agency 
in connection with matters of national 
importance to business and industry, It 
is constantly reviewing the programs and 
activities of all the associations. On sev- 
eral oceasions in recent years, its awards 
committee has selected Associated Indus- 
tries of Alabama as the most outstand- 
ingly successful industrial association in 
the nation, and has presented it with the 
Charles S. Davis grand prize award in 
recognition of its outstanding achieve- 
ment in planning, initiating and execut- 
ing a comprehensive state-wide public 
relations program. 

The AIA 1s not a trade cssociation, but 
an independent, self-governing, multiple 
business organization, sometimes work- 
ing with, but never governed by, any 
other organization. 

In the program for meeting, the AIA 
listed a statement of beliefs, backing up 
the theme for the meeting, the “mouse- 
trap myth.” There is a much quoted ad- 








Fulton Lewis, Jr., Washington correspondent and News Commentator, speaking 
at AIA banquet. 


age that nothing starts until somebody 
sells something is true in continued 
operation as well as the beginning of 
business. The selling and distribution of 
goods is more 2 direct answer to con- 
tinued progress, and the defeat of re- 
cession, that government subsidy of tax- 
payer bag-holding. As a fundamental part 
of the beliefs of the Association, it was 
stated that American business and in- 
dustry has been successful because of 
its adherence to these fundamentals; the 
right to invest and receive a return; the 
creation from ideas and raw materials 
of useful products at low cost, thus con- 
tinuously improving our way of life; the 
right to and necessity for making profit 
from which comes expansion, and fur- 
ther progress. We who live in and from 
the American business system must con- 
tinue to sell these fundamentals if they 
may be preserved. 

The AIA also, as part of their convic- 
tion stated the following: Mindful of the 
fact that local, state and national gov- 
ernments play such an important part 
in our business and professional lives, 
we are obliged to influence governmental 
hodies when we are conscientiously of 
the belief that our convictions are in the 
public interest. It is our duty also to 
take part in selecting and counseling 
with those who legislate. Legislation can 
make or break industry in the American 
business system. 

As regards the South, the AIA went 
on to say: the impetus of ever improv- 
ing business conditions in Alabama and 
the South is apparent. Unselfishly, we 
are contributing to national progress and 
to a sound industrial picture in greater 
measure than any other section of the 
country. Selfishly, this prosperity, created 
largely through industrial progress, has 
been good. We must continue to sell Ala- 
bama and the South, and continue to 
merit confidence’ placed in us. 

Among the speakers at the annual 
meeting were: Fulton Lewis, Jr., column- 
ist and commentator; John P. Newsome, 
president of the AIA, and L. S. Hamaker, 
general manager of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp. 

At the meeting, John P. Newsome, 
president of Watts-Newsome Co., was re- 
elected president, along with all the 
other officers of the organization. Amasah 
G. Smith, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, said the unprecedented move 
retained Mr. Newsome because of “his 
outstanding leadership during the past 
year,” 

E. R. Lehman, Vice President, West 
Point Manufacturing Co., was re-elected 
Chairman of the Board, along with D. 
Trotter Jones, Executive Vice President, 
and’ J. H. Eddy, Treasurer. 

L. S. Hamaker, general manager of 
sales for Republic Steel Corporation, told 
the audience of Southern business men 
at the annual meeting—“The facts of to- 
day indicate that the most productive na- 
tion on this earth stands on the very 
threshold of its greatest eras in develop- 
ment.” And Mr. Hamaker rejected the 
idea of saturated markets. “That is a 
myth,” he said. “People who have re- 
frigerators want bigger refrigerators and 
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those who have small television sets want 
larger ones. Seventy-five per cent of all 
housewives stil! wash with wringer 
washers or washboards—95 per cent still 
hang their cothes on the line. Eighty-six 
per cent of American families don’t have 
freezers; 97 per cent don’t have room 
air conditions; 97 per cent have no dish- 
washers; and almost 100 per cent have 
no color television.” 

“Anyone who will sit back and take a 
long look at the future of the American 
economy will find some relief from the 
trials and tribulations of today.” 

The sales manager for the nation’s 
third largest steel producer pointed out 
that there is a new element in sales 
planning now that most American con- 
sumers are not governed clearly by 
necessity. 

“This new alement,” he said, “is the 
study of motivations which give major 
weight to the purchasers’ attitudes as op- 
posed to prices, spendable income, and 
the general state of the nation’s econ- 
omy, the familiar statistics with which 
we have worked for years. These statis- 
tics, according to some experts, omit the 
consideration of human needs and de- 
sires, hopes and fears, opinions ane 
prejudices.” 

Mr. Hamaker reported that, “one 
group of economists who advise us regu- 
larly predicts that consumer-spending 
will reach an all-time high sometime 
during the nine month period which be- 
gan October 1st.” 

In his talk, he went on to say, “there 
is one point that should be made right 
at the outset. Good selling implies sell- 
ing at a profit. No company has ever 
grown great, provided stable employment 
and performed a service to the economy 
on a diet of losses. In every period of 
business decline we see companies re- 
peating the mistakes that have led to 
disaster in the past. When sales slow 
up, the first impulse is to reduce prices. 
The next step is to cut quality in an 
attempt to break even at the lower price 
level with the result that sales fall still 
farther. 

“Entirely too much faith has been put 
in prices as a sales stimulant. If the 
product is properly and competitively 
priced in the first place, price reductions 
have no effect which can even remotely 
compensate for the damage to profits, the 
very life-blood of any business.” 

Referring to the South, Mr. Hamaker 
said-—“the industrial development of the 
South in the past fifteen years or so has 
been simply amazing and will continue 
at an accelerating rate as industries 
everywhere acquire a better understand- 
ing of the advantages the South has to 
offer. We are trying to adjust our Soath- 
ern operations to the change 
coming.” 

He referred to Republic’s plans to en- 
large their facilities at Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, and went on to say-—“certainly the 
trend is toward more and larger indus- 
trial communities in the South. 

“Along with the industrial revolution 
in the South has come a revolution in 
agriculture away from the one or two 
crop economy of cotton and tobacco to 
meat, poultry and dairy products. Since 


we see 








L. S. Hamaker, General Manager of Sales, Republic Steel Corp., speaking before 
AIA assemblage. 


1¢20 farm income in the South has in- 
creased from two billion dollars to more 
than ten billion dollars, and that is only 
the beginning. The South hus great ad- 
vantages in grass crops, the cheapest 
feed for animals, because, in spite of ab- 
normal drought in some sections recent- 
ly, you historically have good rainfall 
throughout the year and a longer grow- 
ing season than other parts of the coun- 
try. There is little question that South- 
ern beef cattle will eventually make it 
impossible for western range cattle to 
compete in the market, once grass-land 
farming is properly exploited in this re- 
gion.” 

He went on to say that those who have 
relied directly or indirectly on Southern 
agriculture for a large proportion of 
business, have nothing but a more pros- 
perous farm community to look forward 
to in the future, with steadily rising in- 
come and a higher standard of living and 
spending. 

“On the industrial side,” he said, “the 
South, though still in the early stages of 
its ultimate development, is nevertheless 
coming of age. No longer is it possible 
for a manufacturer from the North or 
anywhere else to move South and regain 
his financial health through lower wages 
and lower taxes. The wage differential 
between northern and southern workers 
has largely disappeared. In the steel in- 
dustry it has disappeared completely. If 
lower taxes still prevail in spots, increas- 
ing incustrialization will force them up- 
ward, because of the increased public 
services of all kinds that industry de- 
mands, ‘ 

“The real magnets drawing industry 
South are the wealth of natural advan- 
tages that exist in this part of the coun- 
try. Low cost power, an ample supply of 
cheap coal, but most of al) an abundance 
of water. Water is becoming the limit- 
ing factor on further growth of many 
industrial cities in the North. The cities 
on the Great Lakes have nothing to worry 
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about and all of them are experiencing 
steady industrial growth, but the inland 
cities, and there are many of them in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and else- 
where are all having the alarming ex- 
perience of a steadily falling under- 
ground water table which is automatical- 
ly calling a halt on industrial expansion. 

“Industry requires tremendous quanti- 
ties of water. It takes 65,000 gallons of 
water, for example, to make a ton of 
steel, and while we put most of it back 
it must be available in the first place. 
Our Cleveland plant uses more water 
every day than is consumed for domestic 
purposes by the entire Cleveland metro- 
politan area of 1% million people. 

“The South is liberally endowed with 
water, Rainfall runs from 31 inches in 
Texas to 55 inches in Louisiana, and in 
some sections 70 to 100 inches. The na- 
tional average is 30 inches. Large unde- 
veloped water reserves remain in all 
parts of the South and they will prove 
increasingly attractive to industry as the 
situation in Northern industrial states 
becomes more acute. What this twin de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture 
will mean to you people who are equipped 
to serve both of them, I leave to your 
imagination.” 

Mr. Hamaker concluded his talk-—“You 
and I both spend entirely too much of 
our valuable time worrying about how 
someone connived a lower truck rate on 
nails or some equally profound problern. 
Don't let these little annoyances of a 
competitive period obscure your vision 
of the big developments just over the 
horizon, particularly big here in the 
South. Lift up your eyes and take a long- 
er look at things a little farther away. 
A little thinking and dreaming and plan- 
ning for this future is like a breath of 
fresh air. If you read the future from 
the facts of today you realize that the 
most productive nation on this earth 
stands on the very threshold of one of 
its greatest eras of development.” 
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PORT 


ALABAMA 
Mobile 


Financiers Tour Docks and Praise Fa- 
cilities Some 75 of the nation’s leading 
industrialists and financiers visited the 
Alabama State Docks and ‘the Port of 
Mobile during a recent tour conducted 
by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, and each one commended the 
fine ocean terminal facilities found here. 

The tour, organized by the L&N in a 
move to “sell the South,” included a visit 
to the State Docks as well as a motor 
trip through part of this historic city. In 
commenting on the tour, John FE. Tilford, 
president of the L&N and host to the 
group, said: “I have looked forward to 
an opportunity of this kind for a long 
time. I believe in the South, and the area 
served by the L&N railroad today offers 
some of the most aggressive and produc 
tive industrial potential to be found any- 
where in the country.” 

And each of these visitors agreed that 
their eyes had been open substantially 
wider at what they had seen in their in 
spection tour, 

They were 
nomic 


with the 
stature of Mobile, its concentra- 
tion of varying types of industries, and 
its transportation facilities, particularly 
its port. 

Mobile, they believe, is typical of the 
South as a whole--it literally has burst 
at the seams over a few short years, and 
the future is brighter than ever, 

The great future of the South is just 
starting, in the opinion of John M. Meyer, 
Jr., a vice president of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. of New York. 

“I am 


impressed eCO- 


perfectly amazed at what has 
transpired in your city and your section 
of the country over the last several 
years,” Meyer said. “Your future is limit- 
less.” 

A New Englander, Alexander D, Kerr, 
railroad analyst of the Security Research 
Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., made no at- 
tempt to conceal his feelings of envy 
while viewing the expansive Alabama 
State Docks in Mobile. 

“About all I can say is, I just wish we 
had something in New England like you 
have here in the South,” Kerr commented 
with a wide grin. “The South is really 
going places.” 


Elected President Gulf Ports Associa- 
tion—-J, P. Turner, General Manager of 


ACTIVITY 


the Alabama State Docks, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Gulf Ports 
Association for the coming year, received 
a second honor within a month when he 
was elected first vice president of the 
American Association of Port Authori- 
ties at their annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco on October 29, 1954. 

Mr. Turner has over 25 years experi- 
ence in port operations and management 
and has been the top executive of the 
state port facilities in Mobile since 1951. 

He continued efforts he started this 
year in the Gulf Ports Association to se- 
cure adequate funds from the federal 
government for proper maintenance of 
existing harbors and channels within the 
United States. As chairman of the AAPA 
committee on harbors and shipping, Mr. 
Turner reported on maintenance de- 
ficiencies over the nation, and recom- 
mended collective action on the part of 
the national association to secure ade- 
quate funds by effective presentation of 
the needs to Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Besides his activities in the two port 
groups already mentioned, Mr. Turner 
is president and a director of the Mo- 
bile Tratlic & Transportation Bureau, and 
a director of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Since he has been general 
manager of the Alabama State Docks, 
well over $4,000,000 in new facilities and 
improvements have been added, and con- 
sistent gains in tonnages and revenues 
from port operations have been evident. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


Citrus Exports Increase Operation of 
pre-cooling facilities at Jacksonville's 
Municipal Docks and Terminals will be 
worth millions of dollars to citrus grow- 
ers this season according to a statement 
from the Florida Citrus Mutual. 

The plant, largest of two in the State 
of Florida, had been scheduled for dis- 
mantling because of the breakdown in 
coastwise shipment of citrus fruit after 
World War II. Citrus groups interested 
in developing export markets inter- 
vened and arranged for Strachan Ship- 
ping Company to lease and operate the 
pre-cooling plant. 

James C Morton of Auburndale, Fla., 
chairman of Mutual’s export committee, 
declared the refrigerating facilities at 
Jacksonville were necessary if Florida 


was to ship any sizable quantity of fresh 
citrus overseas. 

Shipments through the Jacksonville 
pre-cooling plant this season began No- 
vember 9. Citrus Mutual officials ex- 
pressed the belief “this export movement 
will continue in good volume through- 
out the Winter and until the end of 
March.” 

The lease granted Strachan Shipping 
Company carries a one-year renewal 
clause. 

City Commissioner J, Dillon Kennedy, 
in charge of the Municipal Docks and 
Terminals, announced that the plan to 
keep the pre-cooling plant in service was 
developed after conferences between 
members of the Citrus Mutual, Florida 
Citrus Commission, Sealdsweet Sales 
(formerly Florida Citrus Exchange) and 
others interested in the development of 
export markets for Florida fruit. 

The pre-cooling plant is located on Pier 
1 at the Municipal Docks and Terminals 
and contains 248,000 cubic feet of refrig- 
erated space. It has rail sidings and 
truck loading platforms permitting easy 
handling of citrus or other perishables 
between the several types of 
utilized. 

The terminal plant is fitted with con- 
veyor systems which provide for con- 
tinuous movement of boxes from the 
pre-cooled spaces to shipside, for hoist- 
ing by ship’s gear, or into the holds of 
reefer ships with side loading hatches. 

Outside the citrus season, the pre-cool- 
ing plant is utilized for storage and han- 
dling of food and milk products requir- 
ing such facilities. 


carrmers 


Palm Beach 


New Facilities Put to Immediate Use 
Just three days after the paving of the 
60 ft. stringpiece on the south side of 
Slip #2 was completed, the “Petros 
Nomekos” began discharging her full 
load of bulk pumice stone from Santorin 
Island, Greece, on August 6th, 

The completion of Slip #2 provides 
an additional 1,025 feet of berthing space 
with 34 feet of water at dockside, and 
will be used for delivering fuel oil to the 
Florida Power & Light Company’s fast 
expanding Riviera Beach plant direct 
from partly loaded T-2 tankers. 

Early in September an additional 3,- 
600 sq. feet. of Armco steel warehouse 
was added to the present 18,000 sq. ft. 
on the north side of Slip #2. Two hours 
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after the final bolts in the roof were 
tightened down, trucks began unloading 
500 lb. bales of ramie fiber into the new 
wing preparatory for export to Holland 
and France via the Armement Deppe 
Line. Some % million dollars worth of 
this ramie fiber, grown in the Ever- 
glades area, has already been exported 
to Europe. 

Working right down to the wire, con- 
tractors are busy grading and surfacing 
100,000 sq. ft. of open area for the stor- 
age and delivery of the first shipment 
of Pacific Coast lumber, expected to ar- 
rive at the Port about November 25th 
with 2 million feet for Palm Beach Coun- 
ty dealers, as well as those farther north 
and to the west of the Port. It is ex- 
pected that regular monthly shipments 
of 2 million feet or more of West Coast 
lumber will arrive throughout the year 
as Florida building is on the increase. 

The Port Commission will dedicate the 
completion of these new facilities simul- 
taneously with a welcome celebration 
being planned for the arrival of the 
vessel, 


GEORGIA 


Savannah 


Shrimp packing firm expanding rap- 
idly -A local shrimp packing company 
which started six years ago in the 
owner's kitchen with one employe, the 
owner's wife, has applied to the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission for per- 
mission to sell more than half a million 
dollars worth of stock. 

The Trade Winds Co., in the Savannah 
suburb of Thunderbolt, now processes 
25,000 pounds of shrimp a day. The 
shrimp are breaded and frozen ready for 
ouick frying. 

The company was chartered with $5,- 
000 by William Mullis, who believed that 
his wife’s breaded shrimp were good 
enough to sell, and Henry and Louis 
Ambos, who operate a shrimping fleet. 

Mr. Mullis had started the company 
in his garage, which he had equipped 
with a deep freeze and staffed with 12 
of his neighbors. The Ambos came in 
when the product’s growing popularity 
made supply a problem. Both the shrimp- 
ing fleet and shrimp processing business 
have greatly expanded in the last few 
years. 


New freighter service Two new 
freighter services have been added in 
the last few days to the list serving 
Savannah. Announcement of the serv- 
ice was made by John W. Middleton, 
president of Smith & Kelly Co., Savan- 
nah agents for the lines. 

The Mamenic Line sent the freighter 
Costa Rica through the port on_ its 
maiden voyage to inaugurate the new 
service, 

This line will provide direct service to 
Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur, Corin- 
tom Aamapala, La Union, La Libertad, 
Acajulta, San Jose de Guatemala, Pan- 
“ama and the Canal Zone. 

The other line is the Caribbean Line, 
of which Moxey Savon-Lawric, Inc., of 


New York, are general agents. Direct 
freight service will be supplied to Hon- 
duras, Guatemala and El Salvador. 

The Caribbean service will be inau- 
gurated Oct. 19 with the sailing from 
Savannah of the Highland, the Lowland 
to follow on Nov, 2. 

This brings to nine the new services 
established here in the past few months. 
A total of 71 steamship lines are now op- 
erating through the Port of Savannah, 
the lines being represented by seven 
agencies. Only one of the seven other 
new lines connects directly with South 
America. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 


Port Bonds sold and bids let The 
Greater Baton Rouge Port took a big 
leap forward during the past 30 days in 
the sale of $12,500,000 port construction 
bonds and the letting of about $3,500,- 
000 in construction bids. 

On October 20, the Greater Baton 
Rouge Port Commission accepted the 
bid of Blyth & Co. for the purchase of 
$12,500,000 worth of port bonds to bear 
an average interest rate of 2.7643 per 
cent over the 40-year life of the issue. 

On the basis of low bids the Commis- 
sion awarded construction contracts on 
the following items of major construc- 
tion at the port: Construction of a 2.5 
million bushel grain and dock facility 
totaling $3,022,034 was awarded to three 
firms--Fegel Construction Co., W. Hor- 
ace Williams Co., and Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co.; drilling of deep-water wells, 
W. M. Eberhart & Son, $57,135.71; con- 
struction of off-site railroad tracks to- 
taling $224,117 was awarded to three 
contractors. This phase of the work is 
scheduled for completion July 1, 1955 


New Orleans 


New firsts for Port-—-New Orleans has 
taken title of first U. S. port in several 
new import and export lines for the first 
half of 1954, according to figures released 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

E. H. Lockenberg, general manager for 
the Board of Port Commissioners, an- 
nounced that New Orleans is first in im- 
port tonnage of bananas, sugar, molas- 
ses, sisal and burlap, and in exports of 
corn, wheat, flour, cotton and agricul- 
tural machinery. 

“Competition is keen among U., S. 
ports,” he said, “to be first in major im- 
port and export items. We have always 
led in several commodities, but the Com- 
merce Department’s latest figures show 
several new firsts.” 

The announcement also listed bananas 
and sugar among imports and cotton 
and agricultural machinery among ex- 
ports as new firsts. During 1953 the port 
had stood second in these items, he said. 

During 1953, Lockenberg reported, 
New Orleans had lost the title of first 
sugar port to New York, which also held 
banana title for the year. “We are grati- 

(Continued on next page) 
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FASTER HANDLING 
LOWER COST 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Fully-equipped for economical, 
fast, safe handling of imports and 
exports, the Savannah State Docks 
have many advantages. Included 
are the latest cargo handling de- 
vices, shipside railroad trackage, 
modern fumigating plant, unob- 
structed transit sheds with excel- 
lent truck-loading facilities. First- 
class industrial tracts adjoin the 
docks, which are served by five 
railroads and 26 truck lines. 
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Georgia Ports Authority 
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(Continued from page 59) 
fied to rank first again in these impor- 
tant imports,” he said. 

As for exports, he stated Galveston 
had been first cotton port during 1953, 
but fell to second place for the first half 
of 1954. New York had been first in 
agricultural machinery during 1953, he 
added. 

“On a tonnage basis,” Lockenberg said, 
“our cotton exports were up 63% over the 
same half of 1953 and our machinery ex- 
ports up 40%.” 


New Unloader at Grain Elevator 
The Port of New Orleans put into full 
operation recently a new suction un- 
loader for discharging grain from barges, 
according to W. B. Fox, president of the 
Board of Port Commissioners. 

The large vacuum-type unloader was 
imported recently from England to in- 
crease the speed of unloading barges at 
the port’s busy Public Grain Elevator. 

Although the pneumatic unloader iit- 
self was purchased in England, all elec- 
trical equipment used with it is U. S.- 
made to conform with electrical stand- 
ards of this country, Fox pointed out. 
He added that European nations have 
had more experience with pneumatic un- 
loaders, while U, S. elevators usually use 
mechanical, or belt-bucket, unloaders. 

The new English system is installed as 
part of marine leg No. 1, one of the port’s 
two barge unloaders, and works in con- 
junction with the mechanical belt- bucket 
installation there, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


During the past year, the State Ports 
of North Carolina have shown a con- 
tinuous increase in the handling of vari- 
ous cargoes. Included 
handled were many new commodities 
that were shipped through the State 
Ports for the first time. 


in these cargoes 


Along with this steady growth of ship- 
ping, the Authority has made numerous 
additions to facilities and equipment in 
an effort to increase the efficiency of 
cargo handling. 


Wilmington 


Import tonnages increasing Com- 
modities such as burlap from _ India, 
hardware and other steel products from 
Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
and mahogany from the Philippines and 
Honduras, are arriving more frequently 
and in increasing tonnages. Bulk ship- 
ments of oil and fertilizer continue to 
increase in volume. 

Many new commodities such as Egyp- 
tian cotton, fine jute from Europe, plate 
glass, cocoa and a variety of others have 
been added to our imporis. Export ton- 
nages have increased with the shipment 
of tobacco and woodpulp. 

A new $115,000 fumigating plant has 
recently been placed in operation. This 


plant is the most modern on the Eastern 
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“The money I won last night was 
lost in a quiz game after | got home!” 
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Seaboard and a facility of which we are 
very proud. 


Morehead City 


Traffic up, modernization underway— 
The Port of Morehead City has continued 
its operation in the importation of oil 
and petroleum products, including as- 
phalt, with increasing volume. A con- 
siderable quantity of tobacco has been 
exported from this port during the pe- 
riod. 

A considerable movement of military 
ships is continuous throughout the year 
at this port, and in recent training op- 
erations more than twenty-five vessels 
were handled. 

Work is now in progress, to be com- 
pleted before the first of the year, for 
complete modernization of all facilities 
at Morehead City, such construction. to 
cost approximately $300,000. With this 
modernization, three concrete loading 
ramps, or slots, are being built for LST 
loading. 

In the very near future, a grain load- 
ing facility will be in operation at this 
port for the handling of all types of 
grains for export. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Waterborne commerce for 1953 tops 
neighboring states South Carolina’s 
seaports with a total of 5,905,876 tons of 
waterborne commerce for the year 1953, 
topped the harbor traffic of Georgia’s 
ports with 4,001,428 tons and North Caro- 
lina’s ports, with 3,758,598 tons. 

Of the principal ports in the three 
South Atlantic states, Charleston, with 
4,020,134 tons reported for last year, 
ranked first, Savannah ranked second 
with 3,782,568 tons and Wilmington third 
with 3,221,913 tons. 

The tonnage figures, .received by the 
South Carolina State Ports Authority 
from the Atlantic Regional Statistical 
Office, U. S. Army, Corps of Engineers at 
New York, are preliminary statistics but 
subject only to minor revision before 
publication as official port tonnage fig- 
ures for 1953. 

Although Charleston's tonnage dropped 
176,553 tons last year from the 1952 to- 
tal, the port still led its sister ports of 
Savannah and Wilmington for the third 
successive year in harbor traffic. 

Comparative statistics on foreign 
trade tonnage show Charleston, with 
1,486,586 tons in import and export traf- 
fic ranked second to Savannah's 1,826,- 
398. Wilmington was third with 218,794 
tons of foreign trade. Charleston im- 
ports totaled 1,309,174 and exports 177,- 
412. 

While second to Savannah in foreign 











trade tonnage, Charleston surpassed 
Savannah in the dollar value of its 
foreign trade. According to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures for 1953, 
Charleston's foreign trade was valued at 
$132 millions compared with Savannah’s 
$90 millions. 

Charleston ranked fourteenth among 
seaports of the country in value of both 
exports and imports, while Savannah 
ranked nineteenth in exports and six- 
teenth in imports. 


Georgetown 


19538 Tonnage—Georgetown, S. C., 1,- 
072,772 tons, mostly domestic internal 
receipts and shipments, with exports to- 
talling 81,873 tons, and coastwise ship- 
ments 108,470 tons. 


Beaufort-Port Royal 


19538 Tonnage Beaufort-Port Royal, 
S. C., 388,719 tons, all through traffic ex- 
cept 646 tons of local cargo. 


TEXAS 


Houston 


Port director marks first year —- The 
new president of the American Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities, Warren D. 
Lamport, has been director for the past 
year of the bustling Port of Houston, 
the nation’s second port. 

Since he assumed his duties here, an 
international relations department has 
been established to spearhead a world- 
wide campaign to obtain more general 
cargo business, 

Mr. Lamport is widely-known in ship- 
ping and port circles throughout the na- 
tion. He came to Huuston from Seattle 
where he had served as general manager 
and then managing director of that port. 

Mr. Lamport was elected President of 
the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities at the annual meeting held in 
San Francisco. He had served as First 
Vice-President of the Association the 
past year. 


VIRGINIA 
Hampton Roads 


Expansion termed essential Hamp- 
ton Roads port facilities must be ex- 
panded, by State aid if necessary, a spe- 
cial delegation of Virginia port and busi- 
ness men has informed Gov. Thomas B. 
Stanley. 

This recommendation was made fol- 
lowing the visit of the group to the ports 
of New Orleans, Houston and Mobile. 

Appointed by Governor Stanley to 
study Virginia ports’ competitors to the 
South, the delegation noted heavy in- 
vestments by other States in their ports 
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This floating derrick capable of lifting 90 net tons has transformed Norfolk into 
a heavy lift port. Called the “Century” it is owned by Merritt-Chapman and Scott 
Corporation. 


both in the way of facilities and promo- 
tion. 

“As a result of this ‘double-barreled’ 
program created and operated by Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise working 
together, these ports have made almost 
fantastic advances both in increased port 
traffic and in the location of port-related 
industries,” the group reported. 

The report said that “serious consid- 
eration should be given in the work o/ 
the Virginia State Ports Authority to 
increasing the port facilities in Hamp- 
ton Roads either by private enterprise 
or if need be, by the State government 
on a non-competitive and self-supporting 
basis.” 


Norfolk 


Norfolk’s January-June export ton- 
nage up 18% over last year Export 
tonnage at the Port of Norfolk during 
the first six months of 1954 was 18% 
greater than the outbound tonnage reg- 
istered January-June, 1953. The total 
rose from 3,163,001 tons to 3,740,579 tons. 

The Norfolk Port Authority, in analyz- 
ing U. S. Commerce Department figures, 
noted that Norfolk led all principal At- 
lantic coast ports in tonnage—only Nor- 
folk and Philadelphia showed an_ in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
1953- the dollar value of Norfolk’s ex- 
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ports dropped slightly, however, as did 
export tonnage values at Newport News, 
New York and Baltimore. 

Some of the significant increases: 
Wheat—-up from 101,469 to 117,002 tons; 
Soybeans—up from 3,206 to 35,648 tons; 
Metals and Manufactures-—-up from 7,- 
395 to 22,256 tons; Machinery and vehi- 
cles--up from 4,753 to 11,364 tons. 

Coal exports, reversing a downward 
trend, also increased, rising from 2,897,- 
271 to 3,436,531 tons. Other noteworthy 
increases: chemicals and related prod- 
ucts ‘including fertilizer materials, in- 
dustrial chemicals and pharmaceuticals), 
edible fats and oils, raw hides and skins, 
nuts and = preparations, lumber and 
shingles. 


Newest vessel of oldest independent 
shipping line arrives—-The Bristol City 
line is reputedly the oldest independent 
shipping company in the world still in 
business. The line’s brand new freighter, 
Gloucester City, arrived recently at Nor- 
folk on her maiden voyage. The 449-foot 
ship is one of four modern merchant 
vessels owned by the firm. A sister ship 
will be under construction shortly, 

The line's history goes back to 1704 
and the days of sailing ships. The 
Gloucester City’s master, Capt. A, L. 
Webb, reports that descendants of the 
founders still operate the line. 








E. B. Good Named President 
Houston Shell & Concrete 


E. B. Good has been named president 
of Houston Shell & Concrete Company, 


E. B. Good 


producers of ready-mix concrete, base 
materials and asphalt topping. 

When Mr. Good joined the just-formed 
company in 1946 as a salesman, it had 
one plant. Today Houston Shell & Con- 
crete operates seven plants, 

A native of El Campo, Mr. Good moved 
to Houston in 1927, later graduated from 
Texas A. & M. College with a B.S, degree 
in petroleum engineering. He entered 
military service in 1941 as a second lieu- 
tenant and was discharged five years 
later as a major. 


Glidden Elected President 
Society of Civil Engineers 


Following a mail ballot by its more 
than 37,000 members, the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, has announced 
at its headquarters in New York the elec- 
tion of William Roy Glidden, of Richmond, 
Virginia, as President. Mr. Glidden is As- 
sistant Chief Engineer of the Virginia 
State Department of Highways. 

The new President, who will serve one 
year, succeeds Daniel V. Terrell, of Lex- 
ington, Dean of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Mr. Glidden will take 
office October 20 at the Society's annual 
meeting in New York. 

The Society, oldest national organiza- 
tion of engineers in the country, also an- 
nounced the election as Vice Presidents 
of Frank L. Weaver, Washington, D. C., 
Chief, Division of River Basins, Bureau of 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


Power, Federal Power Commission, and 
Louis R. Howson, of Chicago, partner in 
Alvord, Burdick & Howson, 

New Directors are Don M. Corbett, 
Washington, D. C., District Engineer, U.S. 
Geological Survey; Lawrence A. Elsener, 
San Francisco; Jewell M. Garrelts, Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University; Frederick 
H. Paulson, Providence, R. I.; George S. 
Richardson, Pittsburgh, and Graham P. 
Willoughby, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Glidden, native of Boston, was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1912. For several years he 
was on the staff of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission. On recommenda- 
tion of the U.S. Bureau of Public Works, 
Mr. Glidden was invited by the State of 
Virginia in 1916 to take charge of the 
bridge division of its Highway Depart- 
ment. He has been engaged since then in 
Virginia’s many millions of dollars of 
highway and bridge construction. Mr. 
Glidden has served on numerous national, 
State and regional committees in that 
field and has written and lectured exten- 
sively on the subject. He has been a mem- 
ber of the engineering faculty of the 
Virginia Mechanics Institute and has giv- 
en special courses at the University of 
Virginia and Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Glidden joined the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in 1922. He has 
been a Vice President and a Director 
of the Society and has been President of 
its Virginia Section. 


Central Names Murry 
Assistant to President 


Jim Murry, promotion director of At- 
lanta Newspapers, Inc., has been named 





Jim Murry 





assistant to the president of the Central 
of Georgia Railway, W. E. Dillard. 

He succeeds John D. (Jack) McCartney 
who held this position for more than a 
quarter of a century until his death in 
February of this year. 

Mr. Murry is a native Georgian, was 
reared and educated in Savannah and 
later attended the University of Georgia 
where he obtained his ABJ degree in the 
School of Journalism. He was named 
Young Man of The Year for 1953 by the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and was subsequently chosen one of five 
Outstanding Young Men in the State of 
Georgia. In April 1953 he was chosen as 
one of the 100 Newsmakers of Tomorrow 
by Time Magazine and Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce. 

While promotion manager of Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc., Mr. Murry directed a 
series of public medical forums which re- 
ceived national recognition. He also di- 
rected all newspaper sponsored radio and 
television programs. Two of his pro- 
grams, Our World Today and the med- 
ical series, received the nationally cov- 
eted George Foster Peabody Awards. 

The new assistant to the president is 
the son of CofGa Telegraph Operator L. 
J. Murry, of Augusta and Millen, who has 
been with the Central for almost 30 years. 


Davis of Shreveport Elected 
Director United Gas Pipe Line 


J. D. Davis of Shreveport has been 
elected 4 director of United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., it was announced recently by N. C. 
McGowen, president of United Gas Corp. 
Davis is superintendent of the Western 
pipe line division of the company. 

Davis is a veteran of the oil and gas 
industry in the southwest. He has been 
connected with United Gas and a prede- 
cessor company for more than thirty 
years. In 1932 he was named district pipe 
line superintendent of the pipe line sub- 
sidiary of United Gas with headquarters 
at Jackson, Miss. He was promoted to the 
position of Jackson district manager of 
United Gas Pipe Line Co. and Union Pro- 
ducing Co., United's production subsidi- 
ary, in 1940. He held that position con- 
tinuously until his advancement to the 
Shreveport general office last July. 

Davis was born at Teague, Texas, and 
attended the University of Texas. He is 
active in the work of a number of oil and 
gas industry associations among which 
are American Gas Association, Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association, Independent 
Natural Gas Association of America, 
Southern Gas Association and American 
Petroleum Institute. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil and Gas Association, and of the 
district committee of the Gulf-Southwest 
District of the Oil Industry Information 
Committee. 
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“*Bill thinks of the nicest things. 
He gave me an extension telephone 
for the kitchen and one 
for the bedroom too.” 


“Thanks ever so much, son, 


HERE’S SOMETHING NEW a. eo ; for the extension telephone. 


It’s a big comfort to have 


AND DIFFERENT FOR CHRISTMAS it close by in my bedroom.” 


Give an extension telephone to someone you love 


Have you been searching for something 
new and different in a Christmas gift? 
Something that is distinctive, yet practical, 
and will last the whole year through? 

You couldn't do better than an exten- 
sion telephone for Mother or Dad, son 
or daughter, or Grandma and Grandpa. 
For 365 days and nights it will save steps, 
time and effort. And it’s mighty handy, 
too, in an emergency. 

If you'll order in time we'll do our best 
to install the extension telephone before 
Christmas. 


“My wife sure knows how to pick 
out the right Christmas gifts. 
Gave me an extension telephone 
If that isn’t possible, we'll deliver the for my hobby room downstairs.” 
telephone, attractively wrapped, so you 
can put it under the tree with the other 
gifts. ‘Then we'll come around after Christ- 
mas and install it in bedroom, living room, 
or kitchen, or wherever you wish. 
‘The cost is small—just pennies a day 
for cach extension telephone. Just call 
the business office of your local Bell tele- 
phone company. 


‘os ‘& 
\ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


a 4 
a9 6 


“You'll never guess what 
Dad gave me! A telephone 
of my very own 
right in my room!”’ 
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New Baton Rouge Port Is Creating 
Industrial-Commercial Opportunity 


A rore opportunity awaits enterprising manu- 
facturers and distributors who locate in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana to be in position to utilize new 
general cargo facilities to be constructed at the 
farthest inland deepwater port. 


This port offers unique economic advantages. 


Preliminary work on approximately six mil- 
lion dollars in construction has started. A $3.5 mil- 
lion dollar grain holding facility is scheduled to 
start operations July 1, 1955. 


Vast new docks in the area depicted above 
will be complete with equipment for handling 
and transfer of all dry cargo. Transient sheds 
for temporary cargo storage will be provided, as 
well as a water system and sundry fucilities for 
which there is a need. 


Connecting rail services exist over the Mis- 
souri-Pacific, Kansas City Southern, Texas & Pa- 
cific and the Illinois Central lines. Many key in- 
dustries have long been in Baton Rouge (some 
spotted on the map above), because it is the head 
of deep water navigation on the Mississippi, ideal- 
ly located for shipping to and from all world ports, 
especially to South and Central America. 


The great new port represents the culmination 
of years of planning and will inevitably spur on 
the growth of Baton Rouge, already the fastest 
growing city in the nation, with a present popula- 
tion of 150,000. It serves an immediate metropoli- 
tan market of $200,000,000 in annual retail sales, 
distribuies over a trading area of $450,000,000 
retail sales. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE GREATER BATON ROUGE PORT ASSOCIA- 
TION, B. R. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OR TO THESE NEWSPAPERS. 


MORNING ADVOCATE 


MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1954, 58,621 M&E 
Represented by THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
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THE LOUISIANA MARKET 


L OUISIANA and the adjacent Middle 

South states have been the scene of major 

economic growth and development in the 

post-war era. Their facile climate, abundance 
of natural resources, proximity to large petroleum and 
natural gas fields, and the spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion shown by the residents all contributed to the de- 
velopment of the area. The movement of industry into 
the area has become a definite trend, and this section of 
the nation is fast becoming one of the country’s leading 
markets. 

The Louisiana market may be defined more accurate- 
ly by breaking it into its three major segments. First, 
there is the local market, which is busy supplying the 
growing needs and wants of 2.9 million residents. Be- 
cause of New Orleans, one of the South’s largest cities, 
Louisiana is the natural commercial center for a wide 
section of the Middle South regional market. And final- 
ly, the Mississippi River is the trade-way to the world 
for the produce of the whole Mississippi Valley with 
the port of New Orleans serving as the clearing house. 

Louisiana and the adjoining Mississippi River Valley 
states of Arkansas and Mississippi occupy five per cent 
of the land area of the continental United States. They 
contain about four and a half per cent of the U. S. 
population, a near-average population density which 
eliminates many of the marketing problems _ en- 
countered in areas of extreme over- or under-popula- 
tion. The Louisiana population has shown a relatively 
stable over-all growth, with the urban centers provid- 
ing the increase whilé rural population has held steady 
or decreased slightly due to increasing farm mechaniza- 
tion. However, the displaced agricultural workers have 
for the most part been able to find ready employment 
in the expanding industrial complex of the area. 

In gauging any area’s market potential, perhaps the 
single most important factor is the index of individual 
income payments because on this depends directly the 
amount of money available for the purchase of goods 
and services. 
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Information on total individual income payments 
for each state is prepared by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. An analysis of these figures reveals that 
the State of Louisiana is in a favorable position when 
compared with the national average increase in such 
payments. 

Personal income payments in Louisiana totaled $3.6 
billion in 1953, the last year for which complete figures 
are available, an increase of 325% since 1940. For the 
United States as a whole, individual income payments 
increased 256% during that period. 

The volume of retail trade is another appropriate 
index by which the activity of a market may be judged. 
The volume of sales in Louisiana in 1953 amounted to 


Markets of the world are in easy reach of the Louisiana 

manufacturer. The pace of the State’s financial and com- 

mercial life is illustrated by this scene at the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 
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Interior view International House, Meeting place in New 
Orleans for developers of world trade. 


$2.3 billion, an increase of 375% since 1940. The nation 
as a whole showed an increase of 275% for the same 
period. When retail sales volume is related to the rising 
total of individual income payments, a picture of the 
vigorous and active Louisiana market begins to emerge. 

The export and import activity of the port of New 
Orleans is an important contributing factor to the 
economic health of Louisiana, and is one of the main 
portals to the nation’s booming foreign markets. New 
Orleans is now the nation’s second port in dollar value 
of cargo handled, a position it has held for a number 
of years. During 1953, the port handled a total of 39,- 
691,253 tons of cargo. 

As long as money remains a medium of exchange 
in the economic system, the health and vigor of mar- 
kets will depend on the health and vigor of the banks 
which serve them. In Louisiana, the banks have been 
among the leaders of the economic growth through 
their willingness to provide venture and working capi- 
tal for new and expanding industries. The banks of the 
area have served agriculture by offering credit lines 
to farmers, enabling them to develop and utilize new 
agricultural practices. 

Growth of banking activities in Louisiana and the 
Middle South during the past decade is further evidence 
of the basic expansion of the area’s economy. Deposits 
in Louisiana banks now total $2.2 billion, an increase 
of 298% since 1940. Another banking statistic that is 
useful in evaluating the market activity of an area is 
bank debits to individual accounts. This figure was 
$16.6 billion during 1953 for the five Louisiana cities 
reporting. 

The healthy Louisiana market has produced a 


healthy and growing business population. The area has — 


shown an increase of the number of firms in business 
of 41% since 1939, a gain in the business population 
that compares favorably with any other state in the 
nation, While the rate of registration of new business 
ventures has been increasing, the rate of industrial and 
commercial failures has been decreasing, an encourag- 
ing indication of the opportunity to grow and prosper 
in the Louisiana market. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 1939 to 1953 
United States 


Change 1939 to 1953 


*1939 *1953 % 
Output Output ‘Dollars Gain 

Manufacturing ....... ...$ 56,843 $270,572 $213,729 376 
Durable Goods ........ 24,069 135,633 111,564 464 
Non-durable Goods ..... 32,774 134,939 102,165 312 








Chemical ......... 3,734 18,554 14,820 397 


Petroleum-Coal Products. 2,954 18,031 15,077. 510 
Paper-pulp ............ 2,020 8,897 6,877 340 
Lumber ............... 1,232 7,244 6,012 488 
Food ... Lo... 10,618 44,852 34,234 322 
Apparel .......... ‘eure 3,325 10,505 7,183 216 
Furniture ........... 1,158 4,090 2,932 253 
Machinery .......... 3,254 22,429 19,175 589 
Primary metals ....... 5,728 23,743 18,015 315 
Fabricated metals ...... 3,436 13,913 10,477 305 
Stone-Clay-Glass ....... 1,440 6,143 4,703 327 
cS ee epee ‘ 3,931 14,621 10,690 272 
Transportation Equipment 4,931 35,137 30,206 613 
Business Volume .......... 198,875 843,232 644,357 9324 
Construction Output ...... 4,520 33,752 29,232 647 
Mining Output ........... 3,431 12,787 9,356 273 
Utility Output............ 8,398 37,421 29,023 346 





Louisiana 


Change 1939 to 1953 
*1939 *1953 % 
Output Output *Dollars Gain 


Manufacturing teceeee-$ 565 $ 3,197 $ 2,632 466 
Durable Goods ......... 98 557 459 468 
Non-durable Goods ... 467 2,640 2,173 465 
Chemical Fine gts 54 364 310 574 
Petroleum-Coal Products . 114 1,177 1,063 932 
Paper-pulp .......... 50 293 243 486 
Lumber rea een 44 188 144 327 
Food . go re eaeteet 205 683 478 233 
Apparel .. ee Marae 20 50 30.~=—s«150 
Furniture .. ed alas 9 13 4 44 
Machinery ............ 5 55 50 1,000 
Primary metals .... 3 52 49 1,833 
Fabricated metals....... 13 51 38 «=. 292 
Stone-Clay-Glass . ‘ 18 56 38211 
Textile aa 7 25 18 257 
Transportation Equipment 5 131 126 2,520 

Business Volume ....... 2,472 11,354 8,882 359 

Construction Output 7I 773 702. +989 

Mining Output .......... 121 824 703-581 

Utility Output ............ 135 712 577 527 


Source: Blue Book of Southern Progress, Published by 
Manufacturers Record Magazine, 1954. *In millions of dollars. 


Louisiana Comparison 


1939-1953 
1940 1953 
NIE iio 5 hss erie ic enniind 2,363,880 2,884,000 
Total Income Payments to Individuals 847,000,000 3,602,000,000 
Per Capita Income Payments ...... 357 1,249 
Cash Receipts From Marketing .... 92,857,000 411,935,000 
Cash Receip+s From Livestock ..... 26,093,000 113,646,000 
Life Insurance Sales ............ 62,417,000 267,000,000 
Value of Mineral Production ... 136,767,000 848,259,000* 
Motor Vehicle Registrations ...... 395,648 868,618 


Number of Farms Electrified ..... 18,301 112,150 

i ge a or Re 495,405,000  2,350,993,000 
1939 1953 

Value of Manufacturing Output .... 565,000,000  3,197,000,000 


Business Volume .................- 2,472,000,000 11,354,000,000 


Construction Output ............. 71,000,000 773,000,000 
Mining Output ................5. 121,000,000 824,000,000 
Utility Output ............000005 135,000,000 712,000,000 


*1952 
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Rank in ‘Sank in 
Popula- Retail Consumer Capital 


tion Sales Expendi- *Business Goods 
1953 1953 tures* Establish- Persons Expendi- 
(000) ($ Mil.) (%) ments Engaged’ tures 
644 $1,120 3575 Parish (000) 
194 318 1015 Orleans ‘ 291.7 3.869 
_E. Baton Rouge 180 218 0696 E. Baton Rouge } 42.2 1.049 
Calcasieu 100 136 0434 7 60.2 990 
Ouachita 83 131 0418 A 27.6 468 
Rapides 96 86 .0275 j 21.8 .382 
Jefferson 114 83 0265 Jefferson ; 18.1 .297 
Lafayette 63 62 0198 a 22.8 235 
Terrebonne 43 51 0163 Lafayette ; 10.7 156 
80 48 .0153 ‘ 6.0 .137 
Tangipahoa 52 47 . 0150 4 6.9 4135 
44 45 0144 8.9 421 
4l 44 .0140 7.9 .120 
47 43 .0137 10.0 114 
Webster 35 36 O15 Tangipahoa 7.8 094 
Washington 40 35 O1i2 Lafourche 7.1 094 
Vermillion 36 33 0105 Terrebonne 9.4 092 
35 31 .0099 Morehouse 6.9 .089 
Morehouse 35 28 .0089 7.1 .083 
41 25 .0080 Jeff. Davis 3.4 .080 
26 25 .0080 Vermillion 3.1 .077 
Avoyelles 37 2! .0067 Bossier 3.6 .067 
Richland 26 2I .0067 Avoyelles 3.4 .060 
St. Tammany 24 19 0061 Jackson 4.7 052 
Lincoln 25 18 .0057 St. Bernard 4.4 052 
24 18 0057 Evangeline 2.3 052 
Evangeline 32 18 .0057 Plaquemines 2.3 .050 
Iberville 26 17 .0054 Assumption 1.2 .048 
29 17 .0054 Beauregard ......... 4.0 042 
25 17 0054 Iberville .... 3.1 .042 
18 17 0054 De Soto . 3.7 .039 
37 17 .0054 Natchitoches 3.2 .039 
22 16 0051 Claiborne 2.9 039 
19 15 .0048 St. Charles ... 2.9 .039 
Beauregard 17 15 .0048 St. Tammany . 4.2 .037 
19 14 0045 St. John Baptist . 2.1 .037 
Madison 17 13 i Lincoln 3.1 .035 
Livingston 18 13 : Madison 3.1 035 
15 12 3 Franklin 1.6 034 
21 12 1d .033 
Pointe Coupee 21 HW 2.7 033 
St. Martin 26 tl A Richland 19 .033 


16 VW 2.1 029 
13 10 : Ascension 2.1 029 


12 029 


19 027 
E. Carroll 16 025 
15 025 
021 
W. Carroll 17 ‘02! 
Concordia 14 020 
13 O19 
Assumption 17 O19 
Plaquemines 13 O17 
Caldwell 10 O17 
St. John Baptist 14 O17 
St. Charles 12 O16 
W. Baton Rouge ........ , VW O15 
E. Feliciana 18 013 
Grant 14 O13 
Catahoula i 013 
Red River 12 012 
Cameron .008 
W. Feliciana 008 
St. Helena 


‘007 
State Total 3,133 11,0006 State Total 60. 670.5 10,000 


Consumer Goods Market er Capitg! Goods Market 
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.0029 
.0029 


0026 


.0022 E. Feliciana 

0022 Tensas 

.0022 W. Carroll ..... 
0019 W. Baton Rouge 
0019 Grant . 

0016 Concordia 

0016 Catahoula 

.0016 W. Feliciana 

.0016 Cameron 

.0010 St. Helena . ci 
.0006 Red River ......... 
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*Includes retail, utility, finance and service expenditures *All establishments except farms, including self-owned 
made by individuals. and professional businesses. 
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Petroleum and its related industries form Louisiana’s largest single economic block. The Esso Standard Oil refinery, at Baton 
Rouge, is the nation’s largest, 


LOUISIANA 


ly Louisiana, a traditionally agricultural 

state, industry is making the greatest gains, 

but the retention of agriculture as the chief 

source of income provides a_healthfui 
stabilizing influence. 

Cotton, sugar cane, rice and corn are the most im- 
portant crops, but the fertile soil and favorable climate 
make it possible to raise almost every variety of crop 
found in the Western Hemisphere. Add to the existence 
of climate and soil a plentiful rainfall to assure steady 
growth of crops and you have the Louisiana of today, 
one of the most diversified states agriculturally. 

Industrially, Louisiana is a new giant with petroleum 
furnishing the largest single block of the industrial 
economy. Rising against and dominating the skylines 
of her cities of Baton Rouge and Lake Charles are the 
functional structures of the industry, while a myriad 
of electric lights testify to their constant use by night 
as by day. 

Louisiana has all the requirements of industrial ex- 
pansion, sufficient labor and power supply, raw ma- 
terials, equable climate, adequate transportation facili- 
ties, a command of investment capital, and a home 
market of 2,800,000 prospective customers. 
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Louisiana is rich in a diversified supply of important indus- 
trial raw materials. Timber is one of these 
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Louisianians have long known of the great industrial 
resources lying below their land and today those re- 
sources—oil, natural gas, sulphur and many other 
minerals—are being developed as never before. Coupled 
with the state’s access to markets throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and through the three deep water ports 
in the state, the mild climate and the good transporta- 
tion system, this development spells out an industrial 
revolution for Louisiana and increased prosperity for 
her people. 

The state’s industrial revolution began with a war 
—World War II. From a 1939 value of manufactured 
products in Louisiana of $565 million, the value jumped 
almost 300% within the next decade to $21, billion. 
During the same period crude oil production soared 
101.8%, natural gas production was nearly doubled, 
and the output of gasoline and allied products was up 
158%. These were very sinews of war and great plants 
were built to turn out these products. And the end of the 
war saw further industrial expansion. 

Greatest of the industrial plants is the Baton Rouge 
refinery of the Esso Standard Oil Company, beginning 
in a cotton patch above the city 45 years ago. It has 
since become one of the largest and most complete re- 
fineries in the world, with a daily capacity of 300,000 
barrels and production of more than 700 allied products. 

Both in agriculture and in industry Louisiana has 
not put all her eggs in one basket for the trip to the 
markets. In addition to her multimillion dollar expan- 


sions in a number of major industries, the state gained a 
number of completely new manufacturing plants. These 
included three new carbon black plants in St. Mary 
Parish, three cordage plants in the New Orleans area, 
the south’s first yeast plant, two sulphur mining plants 
near the Gulf of Mexico, a match manufacturing plant 
at Kenner, the Chrysler tank engine plant at New Or- 
leans and the $150 million Kaiser aluminum reduction 
plant near New Orleans. 

The Louisiana plant is the largest primary aluminum 
plant in the United States, producing approximately 
400 billion pounds of bulk aluminum a year and employ- 
ing about 2,000 persons. A $1612 million expansion 
begun recently at the Baton Rouge plant owned by 
Kaiser is designed to produce enough alumina annually 
to supply all Kaiser’s primary aluminum plants. 

Aluminum is a new industry for Louisiana. Oil is not. 
Since the first well was tapped in 1901 at Jennings, the 
state has become, acre for acre, America’s greatest 
producer of oil. 

A glance at other important industries shows that 
Louisiana produces about 20 per cent of the national 
supply of sulphur and the 1951 discovery of a sulphur 
deposit called the “largest single sulphur development 
anywhere in the world in nearly 20 years’’ near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River predicts future expan- 
sion of this vital resource. Louisiana, birthplace of the 
American sulphur industry, produced 1,500,000 long 
tons in 1952. 
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Agriculture provides a stabilizing influence in Louisiana’s economy. The state leads the nation in the production of many 
crops. Rice, above, is one. 
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The carbon black industry has gained a firm foothold 
in Louisiana, which is now the second-ranking pro- 
ducer of carbon black in the United States, accounting 
for about 14 per cent of the nation’s supply. 

With more than half a dozen huge paper mills, Louisi- 
ana ranks first in the nation’s production of paperboard 
and containerboard. It also ranks high in production 
of hardwood lumber and wood pulp. With about 60 
per cent of Louisiana’s acreage being timberland, the 
output of forests products ranks high among the state’s 
industries. Establishments dependent on lumber and 
wood products employ approximately 45,000 persons 
in Louisiana. 

Agriculturally speaking, cotton, the traditional 
money crop in the south, remains as the leading source 
of income for Louisiana farmers. It is grown primarily 
in the northern and central portions of the state. 

Livestock, rice and sugar cane threaten the leading 
crop as a money-maker. In livestock, the picture is 
bright for the dairying industry which has made new 
gains in both farming and among the producers of 
dairy products. Brahman cattle are an example of in- 
troduction of a cattle breed especially adaptable to the 
Louisiana lowlands. 

Rice growers along the southern coast of the state 
compete with Texas for national leadership in the pro- 
duction of rice, the most widely-cultivated food crop 
on earth. 

Approximately 20 parishes in southern Louisiana 
produce enough sugar cane to make the state the 
nation’s leader in this crop. An important by-product 
of the cane is bagasse, made from the refuse remaining 
after the sugar content of the cane is extracted. It is 
used as a raw material for the chemical and construc- 
tion industries. 

Louisiana leads the 22 states producing the sweet 
potato and has the only compulsory grading regula- 
tion in use. Sixth in state crops, its importance is noted 
in the annual “Yambilee” festival at Opelousas, center 
of the Louisiana industry. 

“It’s the berries” in Louisiana—strawberries, that is 

-with harvest time normally beginning late in Feb- 
ruary, when much of the United States is still blanketed 
by snow. Louisiana leads in this crop, producing the 
bulk of the early spring berries. 

Furs from the marshland, fish from the sea—both are 
important boosts to the Louisiana income. More fur 
pelts are taken from the state than any other or any 
province of Canada. The nutria, imported only a few 
years ago from South America, threatens to overtake 
the muskrat in importance. 

As producers of seafood for the tables of America, 
few areas can rival the waters in and around Louisiana. 
First in the production of shrimp and blue crabs, the 
state is also a major producer of oysters. The rugged 
little shrimp trawlers that operate in the Gulf of 
Mexico off the Louisiana shoreline annually harvest 
as much as $20 million or about 70 per cent of the 
national take. 

Louisiana leads the nation in the production of 
menhaden, a smail, inedible fish taken from the Gulf of 
Mexico for the appetites of industry. Dry scrap, meal 
and oil are the products made from this fish. 


Kaiser’s aluminum plant near New Orleans produces 400 
billion pounds a year and employs 2,000. 
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RESOURCES FOR INDUSTRY 


L OUISIANA is today a vast storehouse of 

raw materials. It is a land rich in oil, gas, 

salt, sulphur, timber and furs. The fertile 

earth produces a variety of agricultural 
crops. In its rivers and bayous and coastal waters 
teem millions of shrimp, crabs, oysters and fish in 
endless variety. 

One of the oddities of nature is that Louisiana, a 
deep south state, leads the nation in fur production. 
The number of pelts taken in Louisiana exceeds that 
of any other state, and any province or territory of 
Canada. The rapidly multiplying nutria population 
may soon make it possible for trappers to double the 
state’s production of furs. Meanwhile, Louisiana leads 
the nation in the production of mink, muskrat and 
nutria pelts produced annually, and markets large 
quantities of otter, opossum and raccoon. 

Much of Louisiana’s wealth of resources lies above 
the ground. Its forests cover 16 million acres—-56 per 
cent of the total land area. 

Louisiana is one of the world’s most diversified agri- 
cultural areas. Within its borders are grown farm 
crops ranging from tung nuts to sugar cane. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


Louisiana has always used its rivers, bayous and the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico to carry its commerce. 





No less important are the “crops” harvested from these 
waters. Commercial fishing is a $35 million a year in- 
dustry in Louisiana, employing 31,000 people—and 
these figures represent only the production end. Alto- 
gether, 124,000 Louisiana citizens see fishing as a liv- 
ing and the estimated value of the shrimp and fishing 
industry, including $31 million in vessels and equip- 
ment and $50 million in shops, plants and labor, is over 
$115 million. 

The shrimping industry with an annual production 
valued at $20 million is the largest of the commercial 
fishing operations. Nearly 3,000 boats trawl Louisiana 
waters during the ten-month season. Oysters are taken 
eight months a year along Louisiana’s 950 miles of 
zig-zag coastline, the most productive area in the 
world. The annual value of this crop is over $5 million. 

The rapidly growing menhaden industry is now 
valued at about $6 million annually. These inedible 
fish are caught by the millions and processed to ex- 
tract oils and to make fertilizer products. Crabs, 
turtles and commercial salt and fresh water fish pro- 
duction round out the industry with a $4 million annual 
take. 


SALT 


Although most of Louisiana’s wealth from deep in 
the earth comes from petroleum and natural gas, other 





The state’s $15 million fur industry is a healthy boost to its economic life. Mink, otter, raccoon and opossum abound in Louisiana, 
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minerals produce their share of the total. 

Salt, mined only in Iberia, Winn and St. Martin 
Parishes, produces a sufficient tonnage to place Lou- 
isiana in fourth place for salt production in the na- 
tion. About three million tons, valued at about $7 
million, are mined annually from 1,000 feet below 
the surface. 

A tremendous quantity of common salt is required 
daily to supply the world’s needs and deposits of this 
element in the Bayou State are capable of doing so 
almost indefinitely. The salt is obtained by electrically 
drilling and blasting into the rock salt formations or 
evaporating the brine solutions. Much of the salt taken 
needs no refining. 

Manufacturers of salt in Louisiana are the Carey 
Salt Company, Winnfield; the Gordy Salt Company, 
Inc., Breaux Bridge; the International Salt Company, 
Inc., Avery Island; the Jefferson Island Salt Company, 
Jefferson Island, and the Morton Salt Company, Weeks. 


SULPHUR 


Louisiana is the birthplace of the American sulphur 
industry. The Bayou State produced the first sulphur 
in the United States in Calcasieu Parish, in 1869, and 
has given the name of the mineral to a town in the 
parish. Ranking second, behind Texas, in the produc- 
tion of the yellow mineral, the recent find of the largest 
single sulphur deposit located in 25 years may well 
boost Louisiana production into the top rung of the 
ladder. A million tons are produced annually from 


Louisiana is the only state suitable for the culture of Pe- 
rique tobacco. 
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this huge mine, the Grand Ecaille at Port Sulphur, fifty 
miles below New Orleans. Total Louisiana production 
is in excess of 11,2 million long tons yearly. 

The uses of sulphur are innumerable. In the manu- 
facture of fertilizer and insecticides, pulp, paper, ex- 
plosives, dyes, coal tar products, rubber, paints, var- 
nishes and other products, it is necessary. Since sul- 
phuric acid is vital to the chemical industry, the State’s 


booming petrochemical industry provides a ready mar- 
ket. 


WATER 


From an economic standpoint water is most impor- 
tant to Louisiana as transportation and raw material. 
Long aware of the attraction which available supplies 
of suitable water have for industry, Louisiana has long 
painted a picture—in water colors—of free-flowing and 
abundant water supply good for what ails a manu- 
facturing operation. And industries investigating Lou- 
isiana’s claims have found it was true. 


Esso Standard Oil investigated and found enough 
water to set up the largest petroleum refinery in the 
United States at Baton Rouge, using enough water 
each day to supply the entire city of Cleveland. Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation saw enough 
water available on the Mississippi to build the world’s 
largest aluminum plant. American Cyanamid parlayed 
Louisiana’s water with its natural gas supply and 
promptly located in the state. And enough other in- 
dustries—big, small and middling—-found sufficient 
water in Louisiana to make her list of industrial op- 
erations read like an honor roll of American business. 

And, like the packers who use everything on the 
pig except his squeal, Louisiana knew its water was a 
drawing card and used it for what it was worth. Be- 
sides being an indispensable raw material for process- 
ing industries, it also serves the state as alternate, all- 
weather, low-cost highways. 


A glance at a relief map of Louisiana will bear out 
Louisiana’s claim to almost unlimited water resources. 
Politically, the state is subdivided into 64 parishes 
(counties) and 57 of these have a minimum of one 
navigable stream within their boundaries. These 
streams assure manufacturers of sheltered routes to 
and from market, with a price tag which reflects the 
nation’s cheapest and most efficient method of trans- 
portation. It’s no empty boast when Louisiana offers 
to provide manufacturers of any size or description 
with tailor-made water transportation. 

These are the locals in Louisiana transportation. It 
also has six express routes which have made the state 
an international clearing house for waterborne goods. 
Without any attempt to rank them in importance, 
these are: 

The Mississippi River, which is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels as far up as Baton Rouge, the state’s 
capital city. The Mississippi has given the state half 
of its deep-water ports and has done more than any 
single physical factor to make Latin America a rich 
and promising market for Louisiana shippers. The 


Salt miners a thousand feet underground, drill into the 
side of a mountain of pure rock salt. Louisiana ranks 
third in the nation in salt production. 
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Sulphur cettatetcor one of Louisiana’s most rn raw abana. It is sida used for industrial purposes, 


Port of New Orleans, second only to New York in the 
dollar volume of foreign commerce, has made the south- 
ern city a paragon of efficiency in port circles. Stra- 
tegically located on the river front at New Orleans is 
the Foreign Trade Zone, where goods from abroad 
may be stored, sampled, mixed, or otherwise processed 
without payment of duties. This has proved invaluable 
in trans-shipment of goods imported from one country 
for re-export to another. The late Senator Tobey de- 
scribed the port as “lily-white,”’ while the U. S. Army 
cited figures to show that New Orleans had the Army’s 
vote of confidence. 

The Gulf Intracoastal Canal, 1,100 miles of protected 
waterway from Brownsville, Texas to Port of Carra- 
belle, Florida, is to Louisiana what US Highway 1 is to 
the Atlantic seaboard. This waterway traverses south 
Louisiana, furnishing the state with minor and major 
ports from Lake Charles to the west to New Orleans. 
This waterway supplements the activities of the major 


ports and provides the minor ports with a first-class 
link with the population centers. Some of the ports 
located on this waterway as it crosses Louisiana are 
Avondale, New Orleans, Harvey, Lockport, Larose, 
Houma, Morgan City, Franklin, New Iberia, Lafayette, 
Abbeville, Lake Charles and Jennings. Bogalusa, 
located on the Pearl River, recently joined Louisiana’s 
port fraternity, having access to the Intracoastal 
Waterway through this river. 

The Calcasieu River and Lake has established Lake 
Charles as one of Louisiana’s deep-water ports. The 
history of the port dates from 1926, when the city’s 
leaders voted bonds and indebted the citizens for the 
entire cost of a ship channel from the Sabine River east 
to the Calcasieu. Today, Lake Charles is one of the 
nation’s most promising ports with an accelerated 
economy and a steadily growing list of industrial resi- 
dents, including such names as Cities Service, Mathie- 
son Alkali and Davison Chemical. 


Roy A. Martin lumber mill at Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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Louisiana's fourth express route, water style, is the 
Atchafalaya River which passes through a variety of 
names before it reaches the Gulf of Mexico. The most 
important port on the Atchafalaya is Morgan City, long 
the headquarters of Louisiana’s shrimp fleet. 


Looking north, Louisiana can use the waters of the 
Red and Ouachita rivers to transport products and raw 
materials. Three of Louisiana’s larger cities are located 
on these arteries, the most notable of which is Shreve- 
port. Although Shreveport, second largest city in 
Louisiana, is primarily a commercial and trading 
center, it utilizes the Red River for over 1,000,000 tons 
of freight yearly. Other import Louisiana cities are 
Monroe on the Ouachita, and Alexandria on the Red. 


Ports along these streams discharge and load such 
national needs as grain, fertilizer, bauxite, chemicals, 
petroleum, sulphur and a host of other Louisiana prod- 
ucts. Largest of these is New Orleans, which is also 
second largest in the United States in foreign trade. In 
1952, foreign trade through the Crescent City was 
valued at $1.5 billion, with only New York, of American 
ports, reaching the billion dollar mark besides. 


In evaluating the factors which have contributed to 
Louisiana’s recent skyrocketing industrial develop- 
ment, one of the primary factors—a plentiful supply 
of industrially-suited water—is often overlooked. 

When a manufacturer decides to build a plant, water 
is one of the top considerations. And while this is true 
in almost all industries, it is of paramount importance 
in some. In the steel and paper industries and in the 
food and chemical processing industries, availability of 
water is as important as manpower or raw materials. 
Manufacturers of these materials face serious setbacks 
in production schedules when the water supply fails. 


A recent story, in MANUFACTURERS RECORD, estimated 
that approximately 770 gallons of water are needed to 
refine one barrel of crude oil. One barrel of aviation 
gasoline requires more than 1,000 gallons of water. In 
other industries—textiles, sulfate, pulp, food processing 
-—water is used liberally. 


With the close tie-in between water and production, 
manufacturers look carefully at an area’s water supply 
before deciding to locate. And it is the abundance of 
water which has allowed Louisiana to grow industrially 
at a pace unequalled in its history. With the Mississippi 
flowing through Louisiana, industry is assured of an al- 
most limitless supply of water for its operation. 

The Mississippi River offers the nation’s largest 
potential source of water, in addition (counting its 
tributaries) to the most miles of navigable inland water- 
ways. The annual mean flow of the river past New Or- 
leans is in excess of 300 billion gallons daily. This 
amount is sufficient to supply every person in the United 
States with 2,000 gallons of water per day. The total 
national per capita usage is only 1,000 gallons of water 
per day. 

New Orleans uses the Mississippi for its water supply, 
drawing over 100 million gallons per day from the 
stream for its consumption. The water can be used after 
relatively simple treatment at small cost. 


One important feature of Louisiana’s water supply 
is that it is chemically suited for industrial use and, 
following purification, of fine quality. A chart of 
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The paper mill above, at Hodge, La., is one of seven in the 
state employing a total of 19 thousand people. These mills 
add $119 million to the state’s economy each year. 


chemical analysis of Mississippi River water shows that 
after treatment suspended solids are removed entirely, 
dissolved solids are reduced from 228 to 170 and turbid- 
ity reduced from 535 to .1. 

As a consequence, the industrial facilities lining both 
banks of the Mississippi River represent an industrial 
“500.” Besides the Esso Standard Oil refinery at Baton 
Rouge, the nation’s largest, are the Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corporation $154,000,000 aluminum re- 
duction plant at Chalmette; Shell Oil has scheduled a 
$30,000,000 expansion at Norco; Pan American South- 
ern, a $7,500,000 expansion at Destrehan; American 
Cyanamid is in construction of a new $47,000,000 nitro- 
gen plant, and Lion Oil Company is in construction 
of a new $31,000,000 plant at Luling. 

What of the future? As water shortages develop in 
other sections of the country, more industrialists will 
look to Louisiana. The view is a promising one. 


FORESTS 


Those who speak of the “good old days” of virgin 
timber in Louisiana at the turn of the century haven't 
looked at the record lately. If they did, they would 
awaken with a jolt to find that Louisiana’s wood-using 
industry of today employs far more people than the 
industrial timber giants of, say, 1913. 

The wood-using industry employs 32 per cent of all 
workers engaged in manufacturing in Louisiana—a 
total of 52,000 persons, including those in the furniture 
industry. This includes only those employed in manu- 
facturing, as that many more workers can be counted 
in the forest felling trees, selling pulpwood or serving 
in many other related capacities. 

Also, it would stun the average citizen who thinks 
of Louisiana as an oil state to know that wood-using 
industries, which number about 700, rank first in in- 
come from payrolls and profits. Excluding furniture, 
this amounted to $212 million in 1952, as compared to 
$207 million in the petroleum industry and $109 mil- 
lion in the chemical industry. 
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The wide diversification of the wood-using industries 
insures stable economic conditions, also. The 700-odd 
total includes: 

1. Seven pulp and paper mills which employ 19,000 
people and contribute more than $119 million a year 
to the state’s economy; 

2. Four wood naval stores industries which utilize 


Seafood for the nation’s tables from Louisiana waters. 





Pictured above is a four-year-old slash pine piantation 


virgin longleaf pine stumps for the manufacture of 
turpentine, rosin and pine oils; 

3. Wood treating plants which employ upwards from 
1,000 persons at present and slated to double in size 
within ten years, and 

4. More than 600 sawmills which cut approximately 
a billion board feet of hardwood and pine timber each 
year. These mills range in size from small, groundhog 
mills producing undressed lumber to giant, integrated 
operations which utilize everything except the whisper 
in the pines. 

The most surprising factor in the state’s rise from 
one-time oblivion on the forestry scene is that she 
can boast of all these forest industries with but a 
third of her forest land being utilized. Fully a million 
and a half acres still lie barren across the longleaf belt 
of central and southwest Louisiana and many millions 
of acres more are producing only a fraction of the 
timber of which they are capable. This is the problem 
now being tackled by state, federal and private lead- 
ers in the state. Their goal: nothing less than total 
reforestation on Louisiana’s 16 million acres of forest 
land. 

To accomplish this goal, many routes are being 
taken. The most important, of course, is the produc- 
tion of pine seedlings in the state’s two nurseries which 
have supplied landowners with more than 300 million 
seedlings since 1947. These are sold to farmers at a 
paltry 50 cents a thousand and to other landowners at 
the rock-bottom “at cost” price of three dollars. Land- 
owners of the state plant approximately 60 million 
trees a year, following the lead of Gaylord Container 
Corporation, which planted its 100 millionth tree this 
year. 
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belonging to Edgewood Land and Logging Co. near DeQuincy, Louisiana. 


It is expected, according to State Forester James E. 
Mixon, that the tree planting program will increase 
greatly in the future, for two long-awaited forestry 
bills were okayed by the legislature last summer. One 
provides for impoundment of woods hogs, which have 
eaten the roots of planted seedlings and killed entire 
pine plantations in the past, and the other changes 
the method of taxing timber so that taxes are collected 
at time of severance only. 

Another route being pursued which will lead to total 
reforestation is the accent by foresters on the forest 
management program. Small landowners are being 
urged to take advantage of the state’s free management 
services and large landowners are being sold more and 
more each year on the soundness of hiring professional 
foresters to grow and harvest their timber according 
to tried and proved forestry practices. In this way, 
they will grow maximum board footage on every acre 
and reap maximum benefits at harvest time, profiting 
ten times over from the investment for professional 
service. 

No one would plant trees if protection wasn’t afford- 
ed against forest fires, which can wipe out a lifetime 
investment overnight. Most of the protection is as- 
sumed by the state, which now has 120 truck and trac- 
tor units on the job full time for fighting fires and 100 
lookout towers for detection purposes. If conditions 
become critical, forest industry is equipped with 84 
units which can be added to the state’s organization. 

A great stimulant to the reforestation program is 
provided by the Louisiana Forestry Association, a pri- 
vate organization of forestry leaders and interested 
citizens, in its Tree Farm program. The group has 
distinguished itself since 1951 in this nation-wide move- 
ment by inspecting and approving 141 forest proper- 
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ties as official Tree Farms totaling 1,708,000 acres. Ob- 
serving rigid standards of acceptance, the association 
has held highly publicized dedications all over the state, 
calling attention to the importance of conducting proper 
forestry practices. Size is no object in this program, 
as Tree Farms as small as five acres have been dedi- 
cated. 


Water is used in manufacture of acoustical wallboard. 
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Lcreubiobaes smaller communities were 
given the machinery to diversify and ex- 
pand their economies when the state legis- 
lature passed a constitutional amendment 

in 1952 permitting any political subdivision of the state 

to incur debt through issuance of bonds to help finance 
plant construction. It is known as the Louisiana In- 
dustry Inducement Plan. 

Under its provisions any parish (county), munici- 
pality, or ward may float bond issues for the purchase 
of a land site and construction of a building for a man- 
ufacturing enterprise. Rental revenues must be suffi- 
cient to retire the principal and interest of the bond. 

Communities must petition the State Department of 
Commerce and Industry and the State Bond and Tax 
Board. Following this, the qualified taxpayers of the 
subdivision must approve the issue at a taxpayers’ 
election. 

A system of checks and balances is applied to insure 
sound application of the law. The State Bond and Tax 
Board determines that the enterprise under considera- 
tion is well-conceived and will not become a burden 
to the community. Industries in direct competition 
with already established firms must secure the consent 
of their competitors in the area before they can avail 
themselves of the benefits of the plan. Legal aspects 
of the contracts are reviewed by the Louisiana At- 
torney General. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


One of the major functions of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry is the administration of the 
ten-year tax exemption plan which became law in 1936. 

The plan, designed to provide Louisiana with an ex- 
tra competitive advantage in bidding for industrial 





The Tax Exemption Plan, made into law by the Louisiana 
legislature, exempts new and expanding industrial enter- 
prises ior a ten-year period. 






ATTRACTIONS FOR INDUSTRY — 





payrolls, provides that new or expanding manufactur- 
ing industries may apply for exemption from ad valor- 
em taxes on the value of the new construction. 

From 1946, when the industrial tax exemption plan 
was re-enacted, until May 1954, more than one billion 
dollars of new industrial construction and equipment 
has been contracted for in Louisiana. 


This billion dollar figure is not the total of new in- 
dustry in the state, but represents the amount which 
industry had approved for ad valorem tax exemption. 

By these figures, Louisiana’s largest industrial year 
came in 1953, when nearly $267 million of new plants 
and equipment were planned for the state. 

Some 74,960 new jobs are estimated to have been 
created in Louisiana by these developments since in- 
ception of the tax exemption plan. More than 50,000 
of these new, permanent jobs have been created in the 
postwar period, from 1946 on to the present. 


Here is how the ten year tax exemption plan works: 


The Board of Directors of the State Department of 
Commerce and Industry, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, may contract with the owner of any proposed 
new manufacturing establishment or proposed expan- 
sion for the exemption of state, parish and municipal 
ad valorem taxation for a five year period with pro- 
visions for another five year period on a renewal. 

A prospective manufacturer contacts the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, State Capitol, Baton Rouge, 
and advises them of the new construction, explaining 
that it is a manufacturing operation. 


Upon receiving an application, an authorized repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce and Industry 
obtains a complete breakdown of the plant cost, if it 
is under construction. If the plant is contemplated for 
the future, the representative will get a set of blue- 
prints and other information which will allow the 
Board of Commerce and Industry to get a clear picture 
of the operation. This information is presented to the 
board at regular session for their approval. 

In some instances, it will be necessary for industries 
to get the consent of a direct competitor in the locality 
before tax exemption can be granted. The determina- 
tion of the word “locality” is made by the Board of 
Commerce and Industry, who contacts the competitor. 


When the exemption meets the requirements of the 
Board of Commerce and industry, it is sent to the Gov- 
ernor for his approval. With this final authorization, 
the Secretary of State receives the contract and sends 
certified copies to the taxing authorities, the contractee 
and parties to the contract. 

Within 90 days after completion of the plant or addi- 
tion, the owner must file with the department an affi- 
davit of final cost, showing complete costs and blue- 
prints or other descriptive materials. Then the con- 
tractee is notified of the necessity of applying for re- 
newal of the contract within the specified time (five 
years). 
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MANUFACTURING 


Tm rapidly expanding manufacturing 
economy in the Southwest and the agricul- 
tural-industrial shifts of the Southeast are 
both reflected in the changes that are taking 
place in the Louisiana economy. The industrial activity 
generated as a result of World War II and the economic 
expansion since that time has resulted in large increases 
in manufacturing employment throughout this region. 
Although employment in manufacturing in Louisiana 
increased from 87,700 in 1939 to 135,400 in 1952, or 
52%, the national increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment was at an even greater rate for the same period. 

In the period from 1947 to 1952 employees in manu- 
facturing industries in Louisiana expanded only 2.2% 
as compared with the national rate of 11.5%. Louisi- 
ana’s rate of increase in manufacturing employment 
for this particular period was below that for either the 
south Atlantic states or the west south central states. 
Louisiana has not made relative gains in total manu- 
facturing employment. Its gains have been in terms of 
interindustry shifts in employment, which are giving 
it a much sounder economic base. Between 1939 and 
1952 the average value added by manufacture per work- 
er in Louisiana increased 449% as compared to the 
national rate of 343%. In 1952 the average value added 
by manufacture per worker in Louisiana was $8,051, 
an amount far in excess of the national average of $6,- 
803, or the average for the south Atlantic states of 
$5,509. This unusual value added by manufacturer per 
worker can be explained by the kind of industry this 
state is building today. A study of the major shifts that 
have occurred in the last thirteen years in the industrial 
composition of the state’s manufacturing reveals sig- 
nificant improvement in this composition. 

Since 1939 the industries that have expanded their 
employment and output at the most rapid rate are the 
industries which have the highest proluctivity per 
worker. Industries which are increasing their output 


Louisiana’s forests provide its pulp and paper mills with 
enough raw material to place the state first in production 
of certain types of paper products. 
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Canal plant of Cabot Carbon Co. at Franklin, La. 


and employment at the most rapid rate include the 
petroleum industry, the chemical industry and the 
paper industry. Within the state the industries which 
are either declining in size, or expanding at a rate be- 
low the average rate, include such low value added by 
manufacture industries as the textile industry, the 
lumber industry and the food processing industry. It 
is these interindustry shifts which explain the enormous 
increase in manufacturing output in the state, which 
has come about with relatively small increases in manu- 
facturing employment. 

Although the average wage or salary received per 
employee in manufacturing in Louisiana is still below 
the national average, that gap is being rapidly closed. 
While employment in manufacturing in the state ex- 
panded about 55% in the 13-year period between 1939 
and 1952, wages and salaries paid increased 438%. The 
average wage and salary received per worker in Louisi- 
ana’s manufacturing increased 247% in this period, 
while the national rate of increase was only 177%. 
These relative gains gave the average manufacturing 
employee in Louisiana $3,390 per year in 1952, while 
the average employee in the nation received $3,804. 

The important shifts which have been occurring 
among Louisiana’s major industry groups appear to be 


Commercial Solvents Corp., Sterlington plant produces in- 
dustrial chemicals. A $5 million expansion of these facilities 
is now underway. 















Plant of J. B. Beaird Co., Inc., Shreveport manufacturers 
and fabricators of steel products. 


continuing today. A study of announced expansion 
plans and of the applications for expansions under the 
idustrial tax exemption program in effect in the state 
reveals that it is these same industries which will be 
even more important in the state’s industrial picture in 
the future. The applications for expansion in plant and 
equipment under the tax exemption program between 
1951 and 1954 were concentrated heavily in these high 
value added by manufacture industries. A substantial 
proportion of the $750,000,000 plant expansions which 
would employ an additional 20,000 manufacturing 
workers was accounted for by the chemical, petroleum 
and the paper industries. 

The industrial complex of the state is becoming more 
refined each year. Investment per worker in manufac- 
turing is growing with this expansion of the intricate 
industrial processes. There are some industries in the 
state today which require an investment per worker of 
over $100,000. 


The adyantages which Louisiana has as a lo: ation 






Synthetic rubber, made from petroleum chemicals, is one of a long list of products which use petroleum as a base. 


for the kind of industry which it is attracting are being 
understood more fully each year. The availability of 
raw materials such as sulphur, salt, natural gas and 
petroleum combines with other advantages to make the 
state an ideal place for this type of industry. The mild 
climate reduces plant construction costs and the avail- 
ability of adequate water for industrial uses is becom- 
ing a much more important item in influencing plant 
location. Added to these many advantages is the fact 
that the state can provide industrial sites on deep water 
transportation. Increasing foreign trade will mean that 
American industries must depend more and more on 
foreign markets for their products. Conversely, their 
dependence upon industrial raw materials from abroad 
must expand in future years. Consequently, the major 
export industries and those industries which depend 
upon imports wili find Louisiana an increasingly at- 
tractive place to locate processing plants. 

In addition, low cost water transportation, which is 
used extensively by both the chemical and petroleum 
industries for domestic movements, is another item on 
the plus side of Louisiana’s list of factors which make 
the state have a bright industrial future. The Intra- 
coastal Waterway and the great Mississippi River 
transportation system combine to provide the most 
complete inland water transportation system in the 
nation; Louisiana is at the cross roads of these two 
waterways. 

The future of Louisiana’s manufacturing economy 
will depend to a large extent on national economic 
prosperity. If our national economy continues to ex- 
pand, the shifts from agricultural to manufacturing 
employment will continue. There will be a gradual sub- 
stitution throughout the entire nation of high produc- 
tivity manufacturing for the less productive kinds. 
There is every reason to believe that Louisiana will 
not only keep pace with these nationwide shifts, but 
will move in these directions at an even more rapid pace. 
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Louisiana’s emergence as a manufacturing state is graphically illustrated by this pair of photographs. In the top picture, 
Spanish moss, one of the state’s oldest crops is being processed, while the bottom photo illustrates Louisiana’s current eco- 
nomic heystone, the petro-chemical industry. 
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OIL AND GAS 


L ovrstana, one of the fastest growing 

industrial states, is the third largest oil pro- 

ducing state and second largest producer of 

natural gas. Only Texas and California, the 

two largest states, are bigger oil producers, while giant 

Texas’ 267,339 square miles compared to Louisiana’s 

48,523, alone exceeds the Bayou State in natural gas 
production. 

Natural gas is one of the world’s oldest resources. 

It has lain beneath the earth’s surface for perhaps five 

billion years awaiting man’s harnessing of it to the 


Intracoastal terminal at Harvey, which stores oil field sup- 
plies for off-shore drilling operations. 


needs of industry. Of the Ancients, only the Chinese 
saw a practical use in these burning jets of escaping 
gas and even they restricted its use to drying salt. 
Not many years ago the finding of natural gas when 
drilling for oil was considered a major disappointment. 
Expansion in the last decade has brought natural gas 
recognition as probably the country’s most rapidly 
growing industry which threatens to eventually over- 
take coal and petroleum as a fuel. From small and 
mysterious beginnings, it has grown to become at pres- 
ent the nation’s sixth-ranking business. 

The trend of new industry is toward the South and 
no state has more desirable sites for industrial loca- 
tion than Louisiana which offers, in addition to an 
efficient labor market, limitless quantities of chem- 
ically-suited water and a choice of conventional 
methods of transportation to add to a massive 
oii and gas potential. The Sabine Uplift, the area 
around Shreveport, is known to be the reservoir of 
one-fifth of 4:i:2 nation’s oil resources. Moreover, the 
abundance of proved recoverable reserves of oil and 
gas depth of the rich Louisiana and Texas Gulf Coast 
sediments are still only about one-third explored and 
the area and potential of their offshore tidelands is 
thought to exceed anything comparable on land. 

The total value of the State’s petroleum production, 
as quoted in the 1954 edition of “The Oil Producing 
Industry in Your State,” was $862,810,000. To reach 
this production value figure which amounts to 94 per 
cent of the tctal value of the state’s minerals, 59 of 
Louisiana’s 64 parishes enter into the production of 
either oil or gas. 

Louisiana industries enjoy the advantages of nat- 
ural gas at rates that are among the lowest in the 
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Cities Service Co. is now completing a $22,000,000 expansion program at Lake Charles, La. This is a night view of part of that 
busy manufacturing plant. 








nation. Louisiana is the second largest producer of 
this premium fuel among all the states, with 58 of its 
64 parishes (counties) producing natural gas. 

Thousands of miles of pipe lines criss-cross the state, 
making natural gas available to homes, businesses and 
industries in virtually every city or town. 

Production of natural gas in Louisiana during 1953 
reached a record high of 1.4 trillion cubic feet, but 
reserves known to remain underground increased by 
more than twice that figure, attesting to the aggres- 
sive exploration activity carried on in the state by the 
production segment of the oil and gas industry. 

Proved reserves of gas in Louisiana at the end of 1953 
were 34.4 trillion cubic feet, a gain of slightly more 
than three trillion cubic feet over those at the end of 
the previous year. Intensive exploration in the coastal 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico as well as in many on- 
shore areas holds promise for even greater discoveries 
in years to come. 

The ready availability of natural gas has contributed 
greatly to the expansion of the petrochemical industry 
in Louisiana. The Manufacturing Chemists Association 
announced in November, 1954, that 12 new or expand- 
ed chemical plants valued at $145,600,000 were com- 
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pleted in Louisiana in the preceding twelve months, 
and that 14 others presently under construction or 
definitely planned for the state are valued at $87,200,- 
000. Natural gas is used by many of these plants as a 
basic raw material as well as a fuel. 

Louisiana’s large proved reserves of natural gas and 
its network of transmission lines assure adequate sup- 
plies of gas for industries already located in the state, 
for expansion of those industries and for new indus- 
tries which may locate there in the future. 

Petrochemicals is the general term that covers more 
than 200 chemicals that are made from natural gas 
and oil refinery byproduct gasses. According to the 
December 22, 1952 issue of the Wall Street Journal, an 
estimated 85 per cent of United States producing ca- 
pacity for petrochemicals is now located in an area 
extending from Baton Rouge, Louisiana to Browns- 
ville, Texas. In this mushrooming industry the trend 
is toward the broad expanse of natural gas and other 
raw material reserves located along the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast. Most of the expansion in 1954 in Louisiana 
industry has been slated for the petrochemical industry 
and today, Louisiana is second only to Texas in this 
contribution to the nation’s manufacturing economy. 





As an indication of the tremendous growth of the 
Nation’s Petrochemical Industry, capital investments 
in petrochemical plants rose in one decade from $330 
million in 1942 to $2 billion in 1952. Petrochemical 
plants are an integral part of the Petroleum Refining 
Industry and are manufactured in similar plants and 
under methods typical of refining operations. 

Closely related to her oil industry is Louisiana’s gi- 
gantic production of chemicals, particularly salt, sul- 
phur, synthetic rubber, carbon black, ether, ethylene, 
alcohols, nitrates and fertilizers. The Esso Standard 
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Butadiene plant at Cities Service, Tutwiler Refinery. 


Oil, and Cities Service Refineries at Baton Rouge and 
Lake Charles; Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion plants at Baton Rouge and Chalmette; Ethyl Cor- 
poration of Baton Rouge, Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 


Maze of pipes on new topping unit at Cities Service Com- 
pany’s Lake Charles plant. : 

tion a. Lake Charles; the carbon black plant at 
Sterlington, at the site of the largest gas field in the 
world; the Jefferson Island salt mine, one of three 
producing salt 99 per cent pure and the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company’s huge sulphur mine at Garden Island 
Bay in the Louisiana marsh country at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, whose 500,000 long tons annual 
production ranks it as the third largest mine in the 
United States. Louisiana, which produced the first sul- 
phur in the United States in Calcasieu Parish in 1869 
and has given the name of a mineral to a town in that 
parish, is second only to Texas in production. 
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Checking a gas meter chart at Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp’s. Castor station. 
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POWER 


O NE of the prime requirements for any 

manufacturing operation is the ready avail- 

ability of power—the cheaper, the better. 

Manufacturers who have felt the industrial 
paralysis that frequently strikes some areas of our 
country are well aware that a shortage or a failure of 
power can wipe out months of well-planned production 
efficiency, and can reduce the advantages of good trans- 
portation, available raw materials to a meaningless 
minimum. 

Louisiana is extremely fortunate, powerwise, and 
can offer manufacturers not only an abundance of 
natural gas for cheap, clean fuel, but it can match its 
industrial power resources with those of any section 
of the nation. 

The state is served by five important power com- 
panies, furnishing electric power for countless indus- 
trial uses. 


LOUISIANA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Louisiana Power and Light Company is the largest 
power operation within the state, offering one of the 
most complete rural electrification programs in the 
nation. 

The average number of customers using electricity 
during 1953 each month from Louisiana Power and 
Light was 174,426. The average number of customers 


Riverside Station, Gulf States Utilities Co. at Lake Charles, 
La, 


in towns of less than 2500 population was 78,374. 

The utility company has scheduled for construction 
during 1955 unit number three of its Ninemile Point 
Station, with a capacity of 135,000 kilowatts. The sec- 
ond unit of the station, adding 108,000 kilowatts to the 
company’s capacity, was completed during 1953. 

The total kilowattage of Louisiana Power and Light, 
as of the close of 1953, was over 370,000. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. provides electricity 
and natural gas to more than 160,000 residences, stores 
and factories in New Orleans proper. 


A. B. Paterson generating station of New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
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Louisiana Power and Light Company’s Ninemile point steam-electric generating station located across the Mississippi from 
New Orleans. 


The company operates two steam-electric generating 
stations with a combined capacity of 415,000 kilowatts. 

Orders have been placed by NOPSI for the develop- 
ment of a third generating station, the Michoud Sta- 
tion, which will generate 102,000 kilowatts. Delivery 
is scheduled for 1956 and operation for the spring of 
1957. 

The utility company also provides transit to New 
Orleanians and the immediate area. It operates 348 
motor coaches, 212 trolley coaches and 100 street cars. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


Gulf States Utilities serves the giant petro-chemical 
industries of Baton Rouge and Lake Charles and 18 
surrounding parishes. The Louisiana station at Baton 
Rouge has had its capacity steadily increased until it 
now has a generating capability of 373,000 kilowatts. 
In addition, the plant supplies 2,500,000 pounds of proc- 
essed steam per hour to neighboring industries. The 
Lake Charles plant’s generating capacity has, through 
recent expansions, been increased to 84,000 kilowatts. 


This system ties in with the company’s other opera- 
tions at Beaumont, Texas. The chief types of industries 
served include oil production, refining and pumping, 


sulphur production, synthetic rubber, rice farming and 
milling, chemical, meat packing, salt mining, port and 
inland waterway facilities, alumina production, sand 
and gravel operations and wood-working plants. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Central Louisiana Electric Company serves six 
parishes in the “hub area’’ of the state. At the begin- 
ning of 1954 the company was serving nearly 79,000 
customers in this area. The company’s three main gen- 
erating stations at Bunkie, St. Landry and Baldwin 
have a total installed capacity of 71,098 kilowatts, and 
total capacity of all stations is 82,512. 


SOUTHWESTERN GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Southwestern Gas and Electric Company operates 
in the Shreveport region of Louisiana. Its Arsenal Hill 
steam electric plant in Shreveport has an installed 
capacity of 45,000 kilowatts. Its Lieberman plant on 
Caddo Lake has doubled its capacity since it was first 
completed in 1947 and now produces 50,000 kilowatts. 
Southwestern serves an average of 68,000 north Louisi- 
ana customers monthly. 
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CLIMATE AND LABOR 


F rom the industrial standpoint, climate 
and labor are so related that it is hard to 
decide where one stops and the other begins. 
The physical well-being of a worker is in- 

fluenced by climate. The work hours, to some degree, 

are influenced by it. And the will to work is stronger 
in a moderate climate rather than one of either ex- 
treme cold or extreme heat. 


Louisiana is especially fortunate in being able to 
offer industry a labor pool which is not only intelli- 
gent, but stable and capable to boot. The stability of 
Louisiana labor is reflected in the labor-management 
relations of its industrial firms. 

Strikes, while not unknown in Louisiana, are still 
rare enough to make local headlines. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, while the number of work stoppages in the 
country as a whole increased 36 per cent over the 
1940 average, in Louisiana they decreased 32 per cent. 

Absenteeism and turnover in Louisiana’s labor force 
are exceptionally low. An official of a chemical manu- 
facturing company which has been steadily expanding 
its Louisiana operation put it this way: ‘Louisiana 
produces the finest working people with whom our 
company has yet come in contact.” Other equally com- 
plimentary letters illustrate that this manufacturer's 
impression of Louisiana workers is the rule and not 
the exception. 


Louisiana workers are an industrial bargain for 
many reasons. Their adaptability to modern methods 
and equipment reduces the time necessary to train 
them, and puts an industrial operation on a profit basis 
sooner. Consider the state’s petrochemical industry 
with its complex machinery and revolutionary tech- 
niques; it has found Louisiana workers eager and capa- 
ble to produce. 


In temperament, Louisiana’s workers are tradition- 
ally a well-balanced and contented people. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the state’s population is of a 
native parentage, aware of the heritage which is part 
of this country’s way of life. 

In vital statistics, Louisiana has a lower death rate 
than the rest of the country. It marries more and di- 
vorces less. Its birth rate is higher than the United 
States average and its people enjoy a longer life span. 
Louisiana will have no trouble keeping pace with the 
‘ever-increasing manpower demands of its industry. 

Louisiana’s climate rounds out the advantages of 
local labor paying big dividends to employers and em- 
ployees as well. 

Cold and cloudy weather cost industry money. When 
roads become impassable because of cold-weather haz- 
ards, valuable cargo is held up, delaying the time when 
a manufacturer can realize a return on his investment 
in the production. When the thermometer drops, fuel 
costs rise, cutting into profits. And, in building a plant, 
insulation costs are naturally higher in the cold-wea- 
ther areas. 

In Louisiana, work stoppages because of impassable 
roads or other cold-weather hazards are almost un- 
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heard of. Because of the mild climate, fuel costs are 
lower than in the industrial east and middle west. 

The normal high temperature of Louisiana is 82 de- 
grees, as compared to the national average of 75. On 
the opposite side of the ledger, Louisiana can boast of 
a moderate 52 degrees normal low, while the remainder 
of the United States claims a normal low of 32 degrees. 

Almost as important to the manufacturer as the sav- 
ings in fuel and other costs is Louisiana’s climate's ef- 
fect on the state’s labor pool. Extra days of sunshine 
give workers and their families more time out-of-doors. 

Louisiana’s 365-day tourist season has long been the 
subject of national advertising and publicity, making 
its annual Mardi Gras, Spring Fiesta and Holiday in 
Dixie, to mention a few celebrations—events of na- 
tional prominence. And season after season, employees 
can enjoy outdoor pleasures-—picnics, boating, hunting, 
fishing, golf and tennis. 





Alumina being loaded at Kaiser’s plant at Baton Rouge, La. 
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Louisiana has 7,300 miles of waterways which assures the state of a network of cheap, efficient transportation routes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Revers of Louisiana’s transport sys- 

tem is its waterways. There are 7,300 miles 

of rivers, streams, canals and bayous in the 

state. Virtually every one of the 64 parishes 
boasts a navigable stream. In 1953 these waterways 
carried 162,000,000 tons of freight 45 million miles for 
a total of 7,300 million ton-miles. 

Mighty superhighway of the system is the Missis- 
sippi River, which flows its final 560 miles either along- 
side or through the state. Other broad highways are 
the Red, the Atchafalaya, the Sabine, the Boeuf, the 
Calcasieu, the Pearl and the Tensas, and the bayous 
Lafourche, Bartholomew and Macon. Together with 
the Intracoastal Canal and the Lake Charles ship 
channel, these carry the bulk of the water-borne com- 
merce in the state. Lacing these larger arteries together 
and providing the flexibility of the water transport sys- 
tem are the numerous smaller streams that flow every- 
where in the state. 

The tremendous importance of this relatively cheap 
means of transportation to Louisiana cannot be exag- 
gerated. The bulk of the state’s enormous production of 
oil moves to and from the refineries by barge and ocean 
tanker. Much of its sulphur production must be trans- 
ported in liquid form in enormous, thermos-like in- 
sulated barges from remote swampland mining sites to 
cooling basins. Important amounts of salt, sugar, sea 
shells, industrial chemicals, lumber, machinery and 
farm produce are water-borne. 

Louisiana’s position astride the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River gives it unique access to the American 
interior. The Port of New Orleans, for example, is con- 


During the last two years Louisiana has spent more than 
$76 million on state highway construction projects, reaching 
into every parish (county) in the state. The State Depart- 
ment of Highways has projects totalling more than $53 mil- 
lion presently under construction, involving over 1500 miles 
of the state system. 
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nected by 13,000 miles of inland waterways to the prin- 
cipal producing centers of the Mississippi Valley. Goods 
and produce can be shipped by barge down river for dis- 
tribution to the Southeast and Southwest via the 
Intracoastal Canal, or trans-shipped to ocean vessels for 
distribution to world markets. And the Mississippi is 
not a one-way street. The raw materials and goods of 
the world are available to the Mississippi Valley over 
this same route. 

Louisiana’s relationship to the American interior, to 
Central and South America, and its position along the 
trade routes to Europe and Africa may some day soon 
make it the ripal of any shipping area in the world. 


PORTS 


There are three deep-water ports in Louisiana—New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake Charles. New Orleans, 
the nation’s second port in dollar value of cargoes 
handled, is by far the Jargest of the three. The port 
handled some 39,691,253 short tons of foreign and 
domestic freight in 1953. The cargoes ranged from sea 
shells (1,164,028 tons) to sugar (1,306,644 tons). 

To handle this tonnage there is more than 50 miles 
of river and industrial canal frontage. Port installations 
are valued at over $60 million and include a grain eleva- 
tor serving railroads, barge lines and ocean vessels, 
banana conveyors, a public ship-side commodity ware- 
house (the largest in the world), a green coffee terminal, 
equipment for handling heavy lifts and concrete wharf 
aprons with ship-side railway tracks. 

The Port of New Orleans also boasts a foreign trade 
zone—-the second to be established in the United States. 
The movement of goods to and from the zone is not 
subject to entry fees, customs duties, quotas or excise 
taxes. In the foreign trade zone goods are considered 
as being still in foreign territory. The trade zone is 
equipped with docks, warehouses and other facilities 
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Tank cars of Ethyl antiknock compound leaving the Ethyl 
plant at Baton Rouge, La. 


where products from other countries may be stored 
indefinitely, examined, re-handled, assorted, graded, 
combined, mixed, re-labeled, re-classified and repro- 
cessed. 

At the convenience of the shipper, the products may 
be withdrawn, in whole or in part, for sale in the United 
States (after payment of appropriate duties) or trans- 
shipped to other countries without having passed 
through U. S. customs gates or barriers. 

International House, a unique New Orleans institu- 
tion to promote better trade and cultural relations be- 
tween the vast mid continent area of the United States 
and the rest of the world is, in itself, a successful ven- 
ture in international public relations. On December 27, 
1955, International House rounds out its first decade of 
community service on an international level. It enters 
its eleventh year with a healthy record of accomplish- 
ment behind it and energetic plans for the future. This 
international businessmen’s club now on the threshold 
of its second decade sells nothing but goodwill and 
friendship. And it doesn’t sell that-—-it gives it away for 





The Huey P. Long railroad and vehicular toll-free bridge across the Mississippi above New Orleans. 


all who are sincerely interested in seeing better world 
understanding become a reality, and in establishing a 
solid foundation for lasting peace built on this same 
understanding and friendly relationships between 
nations. 

On its tenth birthday year it might be well to look 
back to those World War II days when the program of 
internationalism that has captured the imagination of 
the world had its beginning in New Orleans. During 
those dark war years, New Orleans businessmen were 
quick to see that the prosperity of the city was hinged 
to the heavy world trade moving through the port. A 
banking survey had revealed that 70 cents out of every 
dollar circulation in retail trade in New Orleans 
stemmed directly or indirectly from the port and the 
many allied activities which go to make up foreign 
trade—shipping lines, railroads, warehouses, steve- 
dores, freight forwarders and others. These business- 
men wondered what they could do to keep that busy 
trade in the peacetime years after the artificial stimulus 
of war was gone. 


After the first world war they ha 1 seen what hap- 
pened. There was a wave of bustling c ‘mmerce and then 
a recession in the port’s trade until, by the mid-thirties, 
the eleven miles of covered wharves lining the banks 
of the city on the shores of the Mississippi were often 
nearly deserted. 

What did New Orleans need now to keep it back in 
the world trade picture, they asked? 


Checking the physical side of the problem they saw 
they had one of the finest ports in the world, served by 
a mighty river with its tributaries draining an immense 
area of more than twenty states. Industry and com- 
merce thrived in this great area. Nine railroads and a 
fine network of highways converged on the port. Every- 
thing was here, but the traders of the world—and of 
the Mid Continental United States—-were not taking 
advantage of it. 

Many of these New Orleans men had been in foreign 
trade most of their lives. They knew that few countries 
needed a job of public relations in the other nations of 
the world as did the United States. They knew that 
other nations needed the same type of job done for them 
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Modern expressways speed traffic into major cities, 


in the Mississippi Valley. Why not attack the problem 
from this very basic and simple approach, they rea- 
soned? Why not set about to tell both sides about the 
other, to build up friendship and goodwill and under- 
standing, and to bring men of different races and 
_tongues and nationalities together with real hospitality 
and help them develop their mutual trade interests? 

It was from this that International House grew, and 
it has been along these lines that International House 
has carried out its operations as a public relations link 
between the Mississippi Valley and the rest of the 
world. 

Baton Rouge, 140 miles upriver from New Orleans, 
is the head of deep-water navigation on the Mississippi. 
The port can serve ocean vessels the year round and is 
the farthest upriver point where cargoes can be trans- 
ferred from barges to seagoing freighters. 

The Port of Baton Rouge is steadily growing in im- 
portance. In the ten-year period from 1944 to 1953 
the amount of freight handled yearly by the port has 
more than doubled. The newly created Greater Baton 
Rouge Port Authority has formulated plans which are 
now being carried out that will make the port even 
more inviting to shippers. Docking and warehousing 
facilities are being increased and a molasses storage 
tank is being constructed. 

The Port of Lake Charles serves an expanding Gulf 
Coast petrochemical empire. Petroleum and industrial 
chemicals accounted for the major share of the 15,950,- 
421 short tons of freight the port handled in 1953. In 
addition, the port shipped nearly 70 per cent of the 
nation’s exports of rice, and other southwest Louisiana 
products. The port has 700,000 square feet of water- 
front storage space and nine miles of ship-side railway 
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trackage. A straight, 34-miie channel sufficient to ac- 
commodate all types of ocean vessels connects the port 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Lake Charles is connected with 
the east-west barge traffic through the Intracoastal 
Canal. 


RAILROADS 


Louisiana is served by ten major railroad systems— 
the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, the Chicago, Rock Island 




























































Bustling new Baton Rouge airport. 











& Pacific, Illinois Central, Louisiana & Arkansas, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Texas & Pacific, Southern and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley. Total trackage of these and smaller roads op- 
erating in the state is 6,104 miles. 

A recent addition to rail service is New Orleans’ 
new Union Passenger Terminal—-unusual in that it is 
the only such terminal in the United States which is 
owned by a municipality, yet was paid for by the rail- 
roads serving the city. Eight railroads participated 
in the project-the Southern Pacific, Southern, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Texas & Pacific, 
Kansas City Southern, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and the 
Missouri Pacific. The total project, including the ter- 
minal, plus various subsidiary structures, cost these 
roads $16 million. 













































































AIRLINES—MOTOR FREIGHT 


Eight commercial air lines operate in the state 
Braniff, Capital, Delta-Chicago Southern, Eastern, Na- 
tional, Pan American, Southern and TACA. Both Pan 
American and TACA fly international routes to the 
south. New Orleans is the hub of much of the air 
traffic to Central and South America. 



































































































Louisiana’s motor transport industry is large and 
well developed. In 1953 there were over 168,000 trucks 
and busses registered in the state. Of this total ap- 
proximately 40 per cent were directly involved in the 
movement of farm produce. Three-fourths of all fruits 
and vegetables shipped out of the state last year moved 
by truck. More than 1,000 towns and cities in Louisiana 
are completely dependent on the motor carrier industry 
to carry their produce to the rest of the nation and to 
bring them their necessities. Two national bus lines 
operate within the state, Trailways and Greyhound, 
and their services are supplemented by a number of 
local lines. 

In addition to the other transportation services, Lou- 
isiana possesses an excellent system of common car- 
rier pipelines for petroleum and its products and nat- 
ural gas transmission lines. A great network of 28 
oil lines connect the oil fields of north and south Louisi- 
ana with the refineries in Shreveport, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, the New Orleans area and with deep 
water ports on the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The 34 gas transmission lines distribute Louisiana gas 
to many points within the state and to the eastern 
United States. Gas carried through these lines heats 
homes, furnishes power for industry and is a basic raw 
material of the chemical industry. 


HIGHWAYS 


In keeping with the overall progress of the state, 
Louisiana is attempting to meet its highway needs. 
In the four decades since cars and trucks became im- 
portant factors in transportation, the state and local 
governments have spent close to $1.5 billion to improve 
highways. During the past four years expenditures 
for highway purposes on Louisiana’s 47,472 miles of 
roads and streets have been at the rate of $100 million 
annually. 

The Louisiana Department of Highways, planner 
and builder of the state system, during the last two 
years has spent more than $76 million on state con- 
struction projects which have reached into every parish. 
Even now this department has highway projects total- 
ing more than $53 million under construction, involv- 
ing 1,540 miles of the state system. 

One of the largest projects nearing completion is an 
unbroken 124-mile stretch of four-lane concrete from 
New Orleans to Krotz Springs, which will be one of 
the longest toll-free four-lane separated highways in 
the United States, when completed. Only a small sec- 
tion of this expressway remains under construction, 
with the remainder carrying full traffic. To the north, 
on US 80, the entire highway from Mississippi to Texas 
has been widened and re-surfaced under 49 separate 
projects. 

Other major projects proposed in Louisiana are a 
$65 million bridge across the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans and a $46 million Greater New Orleans Causeway, 
linking the city with St. Tammany Parish across Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

All of the present, and future, developments of Lou- 
isiana highways are directly linked with the overall 
industrial and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
the state. Highway transportation augments Louisi- 
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Kansas City Southern Lines operates luxury service to New 
Orleans and other points. 


ana’s other transport advantages of air, rail and sea. 

In 1951, for example, truck and trailer combinations 
accounted for more than a quarter of the travel on 
Louisiana highways and streets. More than 1,000 towns 
and cities in Louisiana, according to the Louisiana 
Motor Transport Association, are completely dependent 
on the motor carrier industry to carry their produce to 
the rest of the nation and to bring them their necessities. 

Louisiana has many industrial plants processing not 
only her own products but raw materials from other 
areas which can be brought in economically. Petroleum 
products from the great refineries in Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles and New Orleans areas are distributed 
by tank trucks to retailers and a few bulk dealers in 
the adjacent areas. Practically all retail stations 
throughout the state are supplied directly by refinery 
truck tankers. In the transportation of equipment and 
supplies for field development work, the petroleum in- 
dustry depends on motor vehicles almost 100 per cent. 

Some of the other industries that utilize their own 
and the 160,000 trucks and busses of Louisiana’s motor 
transport industry are the many sugar refineries, the 
numerous seafood and vegetable processing plants, rice 
mills, saw mills and pulp and wallboard mills which 
process forest products and the wastes of the sugar cane 
industry. The construction industry, one of the largest 
in the state, depends largely on highway trahsporta- 
tion for material delivery. Over 80 firms or individuals 
operate passenger bus lines in, through and out of 





Freight yards of the Mlinois Central Railroad at New 
Orleans. 


the state, carrying hundreds of thousands of passengers 
monthly. 

Largely as a result of the growth of highway travel, 
Louisiana’s tourist industry has developed steadily 
so that during 1953, according to the state’s Depart- 
of Commerce and Industry, Louisiana was richer by 
some $200 million in tourist dollars. 

Trucks and cars have played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the state’s agricultural economy in haul- 
ing products of the farms to the mills and to the con- 
sumers. 

Although many miles of new construction and im- 
provement projects have been completed or are planned, 
Louisiana’s leaders have realized that the state-wide 
highway picture is less than satisfactory. Officials of 
the state, parish and municipal governments, highway 
user groups and interested firms and citizens have be- 
come increasingly concerned over Louisiana’s high- 
way problem—and its resultant threat to the state’s 
economy. 

To determine exactly what Louisiana highway needs 
were the Louisiana Legislative Council in 1952 em- 
ployed the Automotive Safety Foundation of Wash- 
ington, D. C. to conduct a thorough study. Completed 
in October, 1954, the ASF study evaluated Louisiana’s 
streets and roads as to their present and future needs, 
presenting their findings to the Council. The Council 
will, in turn, make its recommendations to the state 
legislature. 











Modern streamliner of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, serving Louisiana. 
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The new Confederate Memorial Hospital at Shreveport repre- 
sents one way in which tax collections are made to work 
for the citizens. 


TAXES 


| woustry is interested in taxes. Direct 
taxes on business obviously become an ele- 
ment of the cost of production yet they are 
outweighed by materials and wages as a 
cost factor. But industrialists are equally concerned 
with what they get for taxes. 

Louisiana’s per capita state and local tax collections 
in fiscal 1953 were $134.44, slightly above the national 
average of $134.22, and twenty-fourth among the states. 

“While the cost of taxes is important,” said Tomlin- 
son Fort, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 











Severance taxes levied against such raw materials as forest 
products equal 23% of state revenue. 
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poration, in a speech to the 1953 Louisiana Industrial 
Development Conference at Baton Rouge, “it should be 
clearly understood that this is not the primary con- 
sideration in selecting a plant location. Only after a 
number of sites favorable from other standpoints are 
chosen does the matter of taxes receive serious study’ 
... To your credit in connection with taxes, is your law 
that the State Board of Commerce and Industry with 
the approval of the Governor, may exempt a new manu- 
facturing establishment from taxation for a period of 
time. This is a definite encouragement to industrial 
expansion. A new business, or a new plant of an existing 
business, must walk before it can run. Any new plant 
faces several years of operation in the red until it has 
developed the required trained personnel and efficient 
operation. The larger and more complex the operation, 
the longer it takes to make a profit. Therefore, such 
provision for tax exemption is needed and appreciated.” 


He was referring to the State’s Ten Year Tax Ex- 
emption Plan which exempts new or expanding manu- 
facturing enterprises from payment of state and local 
ad valorem taxes for an initial period of five years, 
with a provision of another five year renewal. The plan 
is administered by the Department of Commerce and 
Industry with approval resting with its board and the 
governor. 

Louisiana’s tax structure is peculiar to this state 
alone and must be interpreted literally, and not just 
graphically if it is to be understood. Need and demand 
for public services at state and local levels are on the 
rise which means that states and municipalities will 
enter or expand in tax fields vacated by the federal 
government. The tax system of Louisiana is already 
geared to provide many of these newer demands for 
which other states are seeking to tap additional tax 
sources. Liberal old age benefits, expanded child wel- 
fare, high teacher salaries, and an extensive charity 
hospital system, among others, are old things for 
Louisiana. Since Louisiana has a greater than national 
rate of recent economic development and the higher 
level of income which accompanies it, this has brought 
and is expected to continue to bring an automatic in- 
crease in revenue without the necessity of increasing 
tax rates or adding newer levies. 

Thus, one can understand a state’s tax structure 
only by looking into what it collects and delivers. If a 
state delivers value received for the taxes it collects 
it has a good tax picture. If it ranks low in statistics 
and also low in services, it stands to reason that an in- 
dustry will pay a low price for a cheap product. 

A unique feature of the Louisiana tax structure is 
that it is one of the four states which receives a large 
share of its revenue from severance taxes. Severance 
taxes are levied against minerals and raw materials 
that come from the ground. Approximately 23% of the 
total state revenue during the fiscal year 1953 came 
from this tax on natural resources. 


The money diverted from these taxes for the state’s 
old-age assistance program, health, education and 
maintenance of highways grant a favorable assurance 
of Louisiana's interest in its citizens. This concern in 
the welfare of its people will be reflected in a healthier, 
happier labor force which will naturally return such an 
investment in their increased productive capabilities. 
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EDUCATION 


| ;DusTRY and education in Louisiana are 

in subtle harmony. Industry, through sever- 

ance and corporation franchise taxes, pro- 

vides the bulk of the financial support of 
the public school system. Education, in turn, has placed 
increasing emphasis on training that will enable stu- 
dents to take their places in Louisiana’s expanding 
industrial community. 

Through a combined program of adult education, 
industrial arts education and a comprehensive trade- 
school system, Louisiana is making a determined ef- 
fort to create a large, well-trained labor force to meet 
the needs of the future. 

The adult education program makes it possible for 
those who did not complete high school graduation to 
take academic work on an accelerated schedule. Near- 
ly 12,000 individuals received such instruction in 1952. 

The industrial arts education program has expanded 
rapidly in recent years and is one of the brightest spots 
in the industrial education picture. This long range 
program offers the student in the upper elementary or 
high school grades an opportunity to discover abilities 
and capacities, to use his hands and head as a skilled 
workman. The number of schools offering this kind of 
training has more than doubled in the last four years 
and it is hoped all schools in the state will offer such a 
program in the near future. 

Louisiana’s state operated area vocational schools 
stand out as a pattern for the rest of the nation. There 
are 24 such schools, built and equipped at a cost of over 
$6,222,000 and operating on an annual budget of over 
$2,296,000. The schools were designed specifically to 
train workmen to fit the needs of industry. Last year 
9,000 students were enrolled for instruction on a pre- 
paratory basis. An additional 14,000 individuals re- 
ceived instruction for the purpose of upgrading on the 
job. 

Courses offered range from watchmaking to oil well 
drilling, with the curriculum within each school being 
flexible enough so that it can be changed as the needs 
of industry change. Each area school attempts to an- 
ticipate the labor need of its area and to shape its pro- 
gram accordingly. 

One of the very important instructional programs 
conducted by the state-operated trade schools is that 
of up-grade training. Research in industrial develop- 
ment is continually discovering new processes and bet- 
ter ways of producing consumer goods. If they are to 
remain in the competitive market, this involves retain- 
ing processes for some of the old and established work- 
men in order that they can perform the job in the new 
and better way. The trade schools have been rendering 
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Louisiana State University, at Baton Rouge, La., is the larg- 

est of the state supported universities. The campus covers 

some 4,725 acres, much of which is devoted to agriculture 
experiment work, 


an educational service of this kind to industries 
throughout the state, especially in foreman training. 
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Loyola above, and Tulane University, below, are the largest 
of the state’s twelve private institutions of higher learning. 


Altogether some 525,000 students attend the 1,800 schools 
throughout the state. 








The first school in Louisiana was tne Ursuline Con- 
vent for girls, established in 1727, with a curriculum 
limited to reading, writing, needlework and catechism. 
Today, 525,000 young Louisianians are enrolled in 1800 
schools throughout the state and their educational 
horizons are unlimited. 

The people of Louisiana are vitally interested in edu- 
cation and no other activity in the state has seen great- 
er development. Nearly one-third of all state ex, -adi- 
tures are for the program of public education. Accord- 
ing to United States Department of Commerce figures 
for 1953, the per capita expenditure for education in 
Louisiana is one of the highest in the nation. 

The first public school in the state was established by 
the Spanish crown in 1772, but pride forbade many 
from accepting charity, even in the form of education. 
Today, Louisiana’s well-balanced program of education 
includes vocational training, free textbooks, library 
books, school lunches, school supplies, industrial arts 
training, adult education classes, and special instruc- 
tion for handicapped and exceptional children. An in- 
tegral part of the program is the free transportation 
system which is furnished to over 220,000 students 
daily by means of a fleet of 3500 busses. 

There are in Louisiana 21 institutions of higher 
learning, of which nine are state supported. Largest of 
these state supported universities are Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Baton Rouge, and Southwestern Louisiana Institute at 
Lafayette. 

Louisiana State University, which was founded on a 
small tract of land near Alexandria in 1860, today 
covers some 4,725 acres. Nearly 301 acres of the present 
campus are devoted to education and administration 
buildings, while the remainder of the tract is used by 
the Agriculture Experiment Station. 

Of the twelve private institutions of . her learning 
in the state, Tulane University of Louisia. | ~d Loyola 
University of the South are the largest. 2 one “ni- 
versity was founded in 1884 with money dc 
Paul Tulane. In that year the Tulane Educationz  |*\ind 
received from the Louisiana Legislature compl:\« and 
perpetual control of the University of Louisizn: and 
the name of the institution was changed tv ‘ulane 
University. 

There are two theological seminaries located in the 
state, both in New Orleans. The New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary was organized in 1917 and is 
owned and controlled by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Notre Dame Seminary was founded in 1923 and 
offers under-graduate and graduate work in the special- 
ized fields of philusophy, history and religion. 

Of the five Negro institutions of higher learning in 
Louisiana, two--Southern University and Grambiling 
College—are state-supported. The three private schools 
are all located in New Orleans, and Xavier University, 
founded in 1915, is the Catholic institution of higher 
learning for Negroes in the United States. 

Education in Louisiana has come a long way since 
that day in 1727 when the Ursuline Convent opened its 
doors. Today, with a sound organizational structure 
and one of the finest school systems, the state is build- 
ing a program of education and training designed for 
total living. van) 
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AGRICULTURE 


ly agricultural and industrial products 

both Louisiana approaches a self-sufficiency 

that is envied by many sister states. Salt, 

sugar, gas, sulphur, cotton, furs, livestock, 
petroleum products, rice, seafood, fruits, timber, corn 
and truck crops are found in the Bayou state in 
abundance great enough to supply the needs of a de- 
manding society. 

“Nature has been kind to Louisiana,” writes Hodding 
Carter in his book, John Law Wasn’t So Wrong. “‘The 
sun, the sea, the equable rainfall, the lush richness of 
her earth, the variety of her resources—all these have 
joined to give the people of Louisiana an advantageous 
background for progress.’’ And although petroleum is 
definitely the largest single factor in the industrial 
economy of the state, its tradition of agricultural im- 
portance gives it a more balanced economy. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
strawberries, sweet potatoes and sugar cane syrup. 
Other important crops are rice, corn, cotton, potatoes, 
truck vegetables, citrus fruits, perique tobacco and 
pecans. The state ranks high nationally in lumber pro- 
duction, with kraft paper mills consuming large 
amounts of slash pine. St. John Parish is the only area 
in the world where perique tobacco is produced. 

Cotton is the principal farm crop, with receipts from 
lint and seed reaching $151,997,000 in 1953, as reported 
by the USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop 
Reporting Board, December 1953. Louisiana, with a lint 
yield per acre of 419 pounds and a new record high, was 
the only state which had a record high yield in 1953. 

With the march of cotton to the Southwest has come 
a corresponding influx of cattle to the Southeast. Live- 
stock has rivalled cotton’s dominance in the last few 
years and the income from cattle, hogs, dairy products, 


sheep, chickens and other livestock approaches that of. 


King Cotton. The expansion of livestock toward the 


. A rapidly growing livestock industry now rivals cotton as 


Louisiana’s top crop. 
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Louisiana produces 90 per cent of the sugar cane in the 
nation. 


Southeast has come about because of the recent 
droughts in the Southwest and the richer grazing lands 
of the Southeast, where only an acre or two, not 15 or 
30, are needed per head to provide grazing for live- 
stock. Now, the beef cattle and veal calf enterprise is 
third in cash income value among farm marketings, 
with the total value of all livestock ranking easily 
second. 

Cattle raising began in southwest Louisiana before 
it did in Texas and tradition has it that the celebrated 
Texas longhorn steer originated in the Bayou state. 

Louisiana is becoming one of the south’s foremost 
dairying and meat packing centers, as a result of 
eradication of the cattle fever tick, exemption of cattle 
from taxation, improved permanent pastures and im- 
proved breeds of livestock. 

According to a report in the bulletin, “A Few Con- 
crete Facts—Louisiana,” published by the Louisiana 
State Department of Agriculture & Immigration in 
1952, the state’s livestock industry accounts for over 
$125 million annually as compared with about $39 mil- 
lion some 25 years ago. The livestock industry is pro- 
tected from diseases and parasites by the Livestock 
Sanitary Board and from thievery and estrayal by the 
Livestock Brand Commission. Dairying is now a $50 
million industry. The Division of Milk Testing of 
Louisiana protects the best interests of the dairy in- 
dustry, both from the dairyman’s standpoint as well as 
that of the processor. 

The hardy Brahman cattle are an important part of 
the livestock industry and thrive in the semi-tropical 
climate of the state. Besides the hump-backed Brah- 
man, favorite breeds are Jersey, Hereford and Aber- 
deen-Angus. Year-round grazing and sweet potato feed 
make Louisiana a great livestock producer. 

Twenty-four million bushels of rice each year are 
harvested in the Louisiana lowlands, the nation’s sec- 
ond source of the world’s most widely cultivated staple. 
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It is the state’s second crop, with a value last year of 
$53 million. Manufactured for food and by-products, 
nothing is left to waste; the grain for food and the rest 
as rice straw, rice polish, brewer's yeast and chaffs and 
hulls for fodder. 

Challenging rice for the place ribbon in the Louisiana 
handicap is sugar cane, the crop that made many 
Louisiana tycoons in antebellum times and important 
in the state’s economy ever since Etienne de Bore dis- 
covered the process of granulation on his river planta- 
tion above New Orleans. Louisiana ranks first in the 
production of sugar cane, with a crop having an annual 
value of $46 million and another $44 million value 
processed into sugar in the state’s more than 50 re- 
fineries. With 22 cane-growing parishes, Louisiana 
provides 90 per cent of the cane sugar in the United 
States. It has many useful by-products. Bagasse, the 
fibrous refuse remaining after the juice is extracted 
from the stalk, is manufactured in Louisiana into one 
of the principal wallboards and is utilized also in other 
chemical processes; and recently there have been suc- 
cessful experiments in converting bagasse into news- 
print. 

The sweet potato is becoming better known in the 
nation’s market places as the Louisiana Yam. Although 
22 states produce and sell sweet potatoes, Louisiana is 
the national leader. The state ships thousands of car- 
loads of yams annually to markets of the principal 
cities of the United States. 

Its importance is indicated annually in the Yambilee 
Festival, held at Opelousas, and in the 1953 farm value 
of more than $16 million, sixth Louisiana farm com- 
modity, according to the agricultural statistics for 
Louisiana, LSU Experiment Station, La. Bulletin 490 
of May 1954. 

During World War II 70 per cent of the sweet pota- 
toes bought by the Army were grown and dehydrated 
in Louisiana. 

Other crops of importance include: grains, other than 
rice, a total annual value of more than $30 million; 
hay, $10 million; strawberries, $7 million; truck crops, 
more than $4 million and pecans, $2 million. Balanced 
big-money crops and land building pasturage have pro- 
duced an agricultural diversification unexcelled any- 
where in America. 

Another high ranking source of income from the 
fertile Louisiana soil is the products of its forests. 
Louisiana hardwoods and softwoods, especially her 
pine and cypress, represent $112 million in wages an- 
nually, value of felled timber and finished products. 
The jobs provided by forest and forest-related products 
rank second in the state, and the state’s production of 
container board and paperboard is highest in the nation. 

Reforestation practices begun by the late Henry 
Hardtner, central Louisiana lumberman and founder 
of the Urania Lumber Company, have served as a model 
for lumber companies throughout the country. These 
reforestation practices by this and other state com- 
panies are carried on in a long-range program designed 
with the view of the company growing back its timber 
faster than it is cut and replacing wholesale stripping 
with selective cutting 

Lumber production for 1953 as reported by a pre- 
liminary report of the US Department of Commerce, 


November 2, 1954, lists a total of 807 million board feet 
of lumber for Louisiana’s production last year. 

Louisiana, through whose boundaries the Mississippi 
River flows more than 600 miles on its way to the Gulf 
of Mexico, has always had an abundance of natural 
resources in the form of seafood and fur pelts. Most of 
the oysters and blue crabs and 70 per cent of its shrimp 
are taken from its fresh water streams and the Gulf on 
its border. Louisiana is fifth in the canned fish industry 
as a whole, with a total industrial value of $17 million, 
and first in producing canned oysters, shrimp and blue 
crabs. Louisiana leads in the production of another 
Gulf fish, the menhaden, unsuited for the dinner table, 
but nonetheless worth $414 million through its use as 
animal food and fertilizer. 

Trapping comes naturally to the marshlands of south 
Louisiana and the $15 million fur industry is a healthy 
boost to the state income. About eight million pelts of 
muskrat are taken each season, more than in any other 
state. Mink, otter, raccoon and opossum abound in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. Introduction of the nutria 
from South America a few years ago has contributed 
another valuable fur-bearing animal whose rapid mul- 
tiplication threatens to overtake the muskrat as a fur 
producer. 

Every year Louisiana waters yield thousands of tons 
of seafood in large variety and of superior quality. 
The salt water fish industry is worth more than four 
million dollars yearly, as is the commercial water fish 
industry. 

And what of the future? The farm outlook in 
Louisiana was cited as being inextricably geared to the 
state’s greatly expanding home market brought on by 
industrialization, in an address by Dr. Joel L. Fletcher, 
president of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, before 
the 1953 Louisiana Industrial Development Conference 
at LSU last December. “If one adds to the food needs of 
New Orleans those of all the other industrial areas of 
the state such as Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Lake 
Charles, the many other growing cities of our own state 
and those of East Texas, the total market needs are 
staggering. No other farming area of the nation has 
such a rapidly developing market in its vicinity.” 
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Cotton is still King in Louisiana with receipts reaching 
$151,997,000 in 1953. 
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RECREATION 
PY) As diversified as its potential for 


economic growth is Louisiana's potential 
for recreation. The Louisianian is never far 
from a fine fishing or hunting area, resort or 
beach. He is almost always anticipating, celebrating or 
recovering from one of the sixty-odd festivals and 
fiestas held each year. Louisiana’s mild climate makes 
golf a year-round sport, and it’s a rare day indeed 
when the duffer can’t go out and dub a few. From the 
cool pine hills of the north to the warm waters of the 


Gulf of Mexico there is always something to do—and 
time to do it. 


For the hunter Louisiana offers fine deer, duck, 
squirrel, opossum, raccoon and bear hunting. White- 
tailed deer, the largest and most valuable of the game 
animals in the eastern United States, are found in con- 
siderable numbers. Louisiana’s lakes, marshes and rice 
fields are alive with migratory fowl from Canada dur- 
ing the early winter months. The state is the last stop 
on the Mississippi flyway where ducks and geese can 
pause to feed before flying to South America. A 60,000- 
acre public duck shooting grounds has been established 
by the state at the mouth of the Mississippi where fine 
hunting can be enjoyed for a small fee. 

Fishing is a year-around and statewide pastime. 
North Louisianians swear by their lakes. In Central 
Louisiana the fishermen prefer the Mississippi River 
cut-offs and the small creeks. The quiet bayou waters 
are the favorite of south Louisiana. The waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico offer fine salt water fishing, especially 
when the hard-fighting tarpon is striking. 

The state’s numerous festivals, fairs and fiestas give 
the Louisianian a chance to get away from it all. The 
most renowned of these events is, of course, the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans, but every section and nearly 
every parish has at least one festival sometime during 
the year. 

Morgan City has its Shrimp Festival and Blessing 
of the Fieet. New Iberia fetes King Sugar with the 
Sugar Cane Festival. Abbeville is the center of a grow- 
ing dairy industry and holds an annual Dairy Festival. 
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Fun at the “ole swimmin’ hole.” 











Steady breezes for a pleasant sail. 


Famous old Arceneaux home built in 1763. 





The Forest Festival at Winnfield honors Louisiana’s 
timber crop. The Yambilee, held annually at Opelousas, 
is a gay tribute to Louisiana’s increasingly important 
yam crop. The International Rice Festival, complete 
with International Frog Jumping and International 
Duck Calling contests, is a two-day event held each 
year at Crowley. Shreveport plays host each year to 
“Holiday in Dixie’’—a five-day event dedicated to the 
South—and it also hosts the Louisiana State Fair. In 
addition, there is a Strawberry Festival at Gonzales, 
Peach Festival at Ruston, Tung Festival at Covington, 
Cotton Festival at Ville Platte, the annual Camellia 
Pageant at Lafayette and the Miss Louisiana Pageant 
at Lake Providence. 

Louisiana’s ten state parks provide handsome picnic 
and camping grounds for thousands of families each 
year. Chemin-a-Haut State Park, located in the north- 
ern section of the state, covers 522 acres complete with 
camp building, picnic shelters and swimming facilities. 
Chicot State Park, the state’s largest, is located on 
6,000 acres of rolling woodland in Evangeline Parish. 
A large lake provides excellent fishing and boating. 
The recently created Sam Houston State Park near 
Lake Charles is still being developed and its boating 
and fishing facilities expanded. Deep in the heart of the 
Acadian country is the Longfellow-Evangeline State 
Park. The park is a monument to the Acadians, who 
settled the surrounding countryside, and to Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, who immortalized their tragic 
wanderings in his epic poem “Evangeline.” Fontaine- 
bleau State Park on Lake Pontchartrain is the most 
completely developed park in the state. Fontainebleau 
can easily accommodate 5,000 visitors a day. 

To the southwest lies the Evangeline country. This 
peaceful, moss-hung land has an atmosphere all its own. 
Many of the Acadians exiled from Nova Scotia in 1755 
settled here. The flavor of their customs and culture 
still lingers over the quiet countryside. Louisiana will 
pay a proud tribute to the Acadians in 1955 with a 
year-long bicentennial celebration. The entire state will 
join in the observances, but the activities will reach a 
fever pitch in the bayou country. 
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Typical country scene—a lazy stream, old trees and Spanish 
moss. 


Among the high spots of a tour through this area 
are visits to The Shadows, one of the most photo- 
graphed private homes in America, and Avery Island, 
an exotic garden lying above one of the largest salt 
mines in the world. 

On the Gulf coast is Grand Isle, home of the annual 
Tarpon Rodeo. The island, biggest Gulf coast resort in 
the state, is connected to the mainland by a mile-long 
bridge. Grand Isle is the center of deep-sea fishing 
in Louisiana, but its fine six-mile beach also lures 
thousands of bathers every weekend from June to 
Labor Day. The island was once a base of operations 
for pirates and local legend has it that Jean Lafitte 
is buried in the island’s ancient cemetery. 

The many lakes in the Shreveport area are mong the 
favorite fishing and camping spots for north Louisi- 
anians. Cross Lake is in the city’s back yard, and in 
addition there is Caddo Lake, Lake Bistineau, Wallace 
Lake, Black Lake, Clear Lake and Saline Lake. Caddo 
Lake was created by an earthquake in 1811 and its 
facilities include a fiy-in airtel. 

The Louisiana approach to relaxed living, and the 
diversity of forms it takes, is typified in New Orleans. 
The athletic approach manifests itself in the fabulous 
Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, climaxed by the Sugar 
Bowl football game on New Year’s Day. For one full 
week the city plays host to championship basketball, 
boxing, track, yachting and tennis events. For 
lagniappe there is horse racing at the Fair Grounds 
and a championship golf tournament. 

Mardi Gras typifies the festive approach. The entire 
city, plus a good bit of the state, plus thousands of out- 
of-state visitors throng the streets, wear fanciful cos- 
tumes and in general throw off accumulated inhibitions. 

The Spring Fiesta is typical of the cultural approach. 
During the two weeks of the Fiesta many of the city’s 
fine old homes are open to the public. An art exhibition 
is staged and, for one night, New Orleans returns to 
the gaslight and buggy era. 

Among its many attractions are New Orleans’ 70 
parks and playgrounds. City Park, with 1,427 acres, 
and Audubon Park, with 288 acres, were once famous 
plantations. The zoo in Audubon Park is the largest in 
the south. 
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Storied iron grillwork frames St. Louis Cathedral at New 
Orleans. 


Greenwood, famed Southern mansion. 


One of New Orleans’ most famed attractions is the 
French Quarter. In earlier days it actually was the city 
of New Orleans. Much of this section is of historic im- 
portance. Jackson Square, originally the Place d’Armes, 
but renamed in honor of Andrew Jackson, was the heart 
of old New Orleans. 

Facing Jackson Square is the Cabildo, once the seat 
of Spanish rule and the building in which the transfer 
of Louisiana from France to the United States took 


place. Also on the Square are ancient St. Louis 


Cathedral and the Presbytere. The Presbytere today 
houses the Louisiana State Museum, Natural History 
Division. 

Throughout the summer, New Orleanians and 
thousands of other Louisianians throng the beach at 
Lake Pontchartrain. The beach, which for the most 
part is man-made, is flanked by a giant amusement 
area. In the warm summer evenings Lake Pontchartrain 
is one of the favorite gathering places in the city. 








An open letter... 


To the Small Plant Owner 


No one is aware of the inadequacies of the section about Loui- 
Siana more than I am. I know that in spots we have given what might 
be superficial treatment to some aspects of industrial site location 
that might have stood a much heavier treatment; in some cases we 
have omitted what might be considered important features. 


This is unavoidable because of limitations of space and medium. 
The printed page is always a poor substitute for personal contact, 
and the printed word does not quite approach the spoken word. But I 
hope that somewhere we have conveyed the impression that Louisiana 
is something more than receptive to small plant location. 


Take the story on community development. It could easily be 
the industrial development counterpart to any fictional "Rags to 
Riches” story: Small communities getting small plants. This, I 
believe, is Louisiana’s real prospect for the future. Certainly, a 
plant capitalized in the hundreds of thousands of dollars and em- 
ploying workers in the fifties and the hundreds is not as dramatic 
or as newsworthy as the multi-million dollar plants employing thou- 
sands, but they still appeal to us. 


Much of our industrial promotion activity is based on the 
premise that while relatively few cities in the state can support 
the industrial giants, many can support the smaller plants. The 
[Industry Inducement plan and the Tax Exemption plan are more than 
gimmicks to save a manufacturer money—they are reflections of Loui- 
siana's twentieth-century industrial philosophy. 


If you are a small plant owner interested in the South, why not 
try Louisiana? It can offer, in addition to the competitive advan- 
tages described within this section, confidential and sympathetic 
‘attention to your needs. 


Give us a try. Just write... . 


(nae 


Executive Director, 
Department of Commerce 
and Industry 

Post Office Box 4185 
Capitol Station 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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RECREATION is a BONUS! 


Louisiana has often been called “the recreation capital of 
the South" . . . and with good reason. This year, as in years past, 
Louisiana offers the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival in New Orleans, 
topped off by the famed Sugar Bowl Football Classic on Janu- 
ary |. This is only one of the many nationally-famed sports and 
recreation events taking place annually. For leisure days, there's 
hunting in the game-filled Louisiana marshes and upland coun- 
try, year-round fishing at its best in the Gulf or fresh water 
lakes, and other opportunities on every hand for all outdoor 
diversion. 


Today, when industry is concerning itself more and more 
with the character of the community in which it locates, Loui- 
siana is an industrial "bargain." Besides its obvious attractions 
of climate, transportation, raw material and fuel, it can offer 
your workers a living atmosphere unparalleled in the new world 
... a bonus for your industry without a price tag on it. 


Write today for information on how to make Louisiana's 
advantages—including recreation—work for you. 


Direct your inquiry to: 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY © STATE CAPITOL BUILDING ° BATON ROUGE 4 LA. 
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Proposed Dam for Ala. Power 
Will Provide Immense Flow 


L. M. Smith, President of Alabama Pow- 
er Company, said recently that prelimi- 
nary engineering calculations indicate 
that the $20,000,000 dam proposed to be 
built by the company on the Warrior 
River will provide a minimum flow down- 
stream of 732 million gallons per day, 
as compared with an almost negligible 
flow at the present time. This is just one 
of the interesting figures revealed by Mr. 
Smith. 

The dam would be approximately three 
hundred -feet high, which would be by 
far the highest in the state. Its construc- 
tion would require 5,000,000 cubic yards 
of material. The immense lake which 
would be created back of the dam would 
be between thirty and forty square miles 
in area, 

The company’s application for a pre- 
liminary permit for the dam and power 
plant at New Hope also includes applica- 
tion for a permit to install a power plant 
at the existing dam of the United States 
at Lock 17 on the Warrior River, at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000. The com- 
pany’s preliminary plans call for a total 
installation at the two sites of 120,000 
horsepower, which with additional capac- 
ity to be installed in fuel-burning plants 
at Gorgas and at other locations in Ala- 
bama, will keep pace with the growing 
needs of the company’s customers for 
electric power. 

The New Hope Dam will be a multiple 
purpose project supplying water for the 


improvement of navigation, substantial 
flood control, electric power, and also a 
probable source of downstream indus- 
trial water supply. It will add materially 
to the recreational facilities in this sec- 
tion of the state. 


Combined Efforts Harness Atom 
At Savannah River AEC Plant 


How the combined efforts of big and 
little business, of labor and management, 
were fused together to harness the en- 
ergy of the atom at the Savannah River 
atomic energy plant was told for the first 
time last month by Granville M. Read 
who, as chief engineer of the Du Pont 
Company, has been in charge of design 
and construction. 

“As a scientific and engineering 
achievement, harnessmg energy like that 
generated in the stars is without prece- 
dent,” he said. “It reflects the comple- 
mentary responsibilities of big and small 
business in serving our free economy— 
Above all, the history of Savannah River 
is proof that in an expanding world we 
need big institutions for the big tasks.” 

Mr. Read noted that 8,100 other com- 
panies participated in the construction 
and that 5,745 of them were small firms 
employing less than 500 people. Altogeth- 
er, Du Pont placed more than 138,000 pur- 
chase orders totaling over $500,000,000. 
More than 87,000 of the orders, totaling 
about $245,000,000, went to the small com- 
panies. 

“It took the combined efforts of big 
business and little business, of labor and 


management, brought together by fusion 
in one homogeneous team, to accomplish 
this vast undertaking which harnesses 
the energy of the atom,” Mr. Read de- 
clared. “If some myopic pressure group 
should succeed in splitting this industrial 
atom, we can look forward to a world of 
chaos for thousands of years.” 

Mr. Read expressed pride in the labor 
record on the project—more than 172 mil- 
lion man-hours worked, with less than 
one-half of one per cent lost as a result 
of labor disputes. 


$1-million Plant Expansion 
Of Westirahouse Air Arm 


Plans for the construction of a $1,000,000 
building to increase the plant facilities of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s Air 
Arm Division at Friendship International 
Airport, Baltimore, Md., were announced. 

Ground for the 67,000 square foot struc- 
ture was broken November 1, according 
to B. M. Brown, manager of the Air Arm 
Division, Its site is at the east end of the 
plant which is located on Fort Meade 
Road about one mile from Friendship In- 
ternational Airport. The two-story br'id- 
ing will increase the division’s total floor 
space to more than one-half million sq. 
feet. 

The need for increased office and engi- 
neering space was cited by Mr. Brown 
as the reason for the projected expan- 
sion. 

The Air Arm Division is one of the na- 
tion’s leading producers of airborne elec- 
tronic equipment for the armed services. 
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Investigate BOGALUSA, LA. 


Center of Forests, Farms and Factories 


FOR ATTRACTIVE FACTORY SITES AND UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 












BOGALUSA RANKS HIGH IN OUTPUT OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


% CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
% ABUNDANCE OF RAW MATERIALS 





* YEAR 'ROUND MODERATE CLIMATE 
* GOOD LIVING CONDITIONS 


* EXTENSIVE MARKETS % COOPERATIVE CITZENSHIP 
*% 10-YEAR WAIVER OF TAXES *& HEALTHFUL—CENTER "OZONE BELT" 
*% PLENTIFUL LABOR—FUEL—POWER % CENTER OF VAST AGRICULTURAL AREA 


*% EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 





% OTHER ATTRACTIVE INDUCEMENTS 


BOGALUSA |S MOST FAVORABLY SITUATED FOR FURTHER INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 


For cooperation in locating your plant, write 


BOGALUSA CHAMBER °F COMMERCE toursiana 



































GOOD HIGHWAYS 


Bring Prosperity 
to Louisiana! 


NO PROJECT IS 
TOO LARGE 
OR 
TOO SMALL 
FOR OUR 
ORGANIZATION 
TO HANDLE 


RUSTON: T. L. JAMES & co. KENNER: 


James Building INCORPORATED P. O. Drawer 8 
Dial 1950 Dial 4-2511 
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SEAPORTS BOOM 


(Continued from page 49) 
two ports in Texas are currently vying 
for this honor. 

These two ports are Houston and Gal- 
veston, with the former enjoying the 
edge so far ag current operation is con- 
cerned, and the latter enjoying probably 
the better longtime record. The two to- 
gether, account for 85 per cent of the 
state total. 

Principal products passing through 
port facilities in Texas are nearly identi- 
cal with those of Louisiana. 


Maryland Ranks Third 


Maryland, with but one seaport, ranks 
third ameng Southern states. 

Over the six years being considered, 
the Port of Baltimore handled 15.3 per 
cent of all foreign trade passing through 
the port facilities of the South. 

While Maryland ranks somewhat be- 
1ind Texas as a foreign trade state, its 
yne port ranks next to New Orleans and 
ahead of either Houston or Galveston in 
single port values. 

Again, the chief products handled are 
practically the same as those of Loui- 
siana, but include larger proportions of 
finished commodities in outgoing ship- 
ments, and heavier proportions of raw 
materials in incoming shipments. 


Virginia Is Fourth 


Virginia’s seaports, Norfolk and New- 


port News, aided by moderate handlings 
of Richmond and Alexandria, clear by far 
the greatest tonnages passing through 
Southern ports, and are fourth in value 
of shipments handled. 

Variety of Virginia foreign trade prod- 
ucts is not as great as that of some other 
Southern ports, but the shipments han- 
dled are of prime importance to the 
South. 

Huge quantities of forest products and 
bituminous coal pass through these har- 
bors. 


Other Southern States 

Grouped together, the remaining six 
Southern states account for 12.4 per cent 
of the Region’s foreign trade value. 

Alabama’s Port of Mobile clears prin- 
cipally sawmill products, paper products, 
steel mill products, cannery goods, naval 
stores, tohacco, textiles and coal. 

Florida’s ports, Jacksonville, Miami, 
West Palm Beach, Port Everglades, 
Tampa, Pensacola, Bocagrande, Panama 
City, and Port St. Joe, handle among 
other commodities rice, flour, fodder, 
canned goods, beverages, fertilizers, wood 
products, cement, and diversified mercan- 
tile products. 

Georgia’s Savannah handles merchan- 
dise very much similar to that of its Flor- 
ida neighbors, with probably much heav- 
ier emphasis on textile products of which 
the state of Georgia isa prime producer. 

Mississippi’s Gulfport and Biloxi spe- 
cialize in cannery products, petroleum 
products and wood products. 


North Carolina’s Port of Wilmington 
nandles chiefly wood products, but also 
clears important quantities of general 
merchandise. 

South Carolina’s Charleston clears 
products similar to those of Georgia and 
Florida, with special emphasis on textiles 
and fabrics. 


Duke Power Plans to Enlarge 
General Offices in Charlotte 


Plans to enlarge the Power Building 
in Charlotte were announced recently by 
O. J. Miller, vice president and general 
manager. 

Work on the addition to the 27-year- 
old General Office building is scheduled 
to begin about Jan. 1 and is expected to 
be finished in about ten months. 

The addition to the rear of the building 
will be 100 feet wide and 50 feet deep. It 
will bring the present two-story rear 
wing to five stories, making the building 
50 feet deeper and five stories in height 
throughout. 

The added space will permit expansion 
of departments and relieve crowded con- 
ditions which have existed for some time. 
The exterior of the new wing will follow 
the architecture of the present building 
and the interior will be similar to the 
present facilities. 

Mr. Miller said expansion of the build- 
ing is necessary to provide more office 
space as the company keeps pace with 
the rapid growth of the Piedmont Caro- 
linas. 
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IN MODERN PAINTING 


.. with Bailey-Lewis-Williams’ guaranteed performance. 
Respected throughout the South as experienced paint- 
ing specialists to handle any size contract imme- 


diately and expertly. Estimates without obligation. 


BAILEY -LEWIS-WILLIAMS 


Miami, Florida 
7541 N.E. 3rd Place 


GUARANTEED PE 


Painting Contractors 


Atlanta, Georgia 
1013 Bouldercrest Dr., S.E. 


“GUNITE” ASSOCIATES, INC. Affiliate 
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Queen City of 


ID) (S QU IN C "The Land of Challenge" 


DeQuincy, Louisiana located in the rich timeberlands of Southwest Louisiana, is the hub of a vast 
area of opportunity. DeQuincy and the area surrounding is an ideal site for industries using wood 
products. The raw product is close at hand in great abundance. Such things as natural gas, electricity, 
water and other things needed by an industrial plant are available. Located on two major railroads, 
the Missouri Pacific and the Kansas City Southern, DeQuincy is only 18 miles by rail from the deep 
water port of Lake Charles, making foreign markets readily accessible. 


There are at present 11 industrial plants employ- 
ing approximately 1,500 persons, with a payroll 
of $4,000,000 annually. There is available, labor 
which has been trained in a trade school which 
operated for several years. The primary emphasis 


Within the next few years two new paper mills 
will be needed in the area to process the cord wood 
now growing in this “Land of Challenge.” The 
opportunity is waiting for the industrialist inter- 


was on furniture designs, construction and up- 
holstering. There are about 250 graduates whose 
potential has not been utilized. 


DeQuincy has adequate educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, and also 20 churches of 8 different 
denominations. 


ested in establishing a plant of this type. 


Also part of DeQuincy’s economical picture is 
the raising of cattle and poultry. These industries 
have grown rapidly the past few years and are con- 


tributing to the prosperity of the community. 


For additional information, please write to: 


P. O. Box 625 


DeQUINCY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DeQuincy, Louisiana 














BEWART SEACRAFT 


answer the need for 


SWIFT — SAFE — SERVICE TRANSPORTATION 


Necessary to Marine Operations 


ALL STEEL BOATS 


Typical of Our Smaller Crafts— 


All-Steel welded JO BOATS 21 to 36 feet in length 
and CRUISERS 21 to 38 feet in length . . . gasoline 
or diesel engines—single or twin screws. Popular 
throughout the oilfield, especially for exploration 
and production in inland waters, for inspection trips 
by engineers, for general utility purposes, crew 
transport by dredging companies, oilfield supply 
firms and pleasure craft. 





STOCK MODELS 


OFF-SHORE CREW BOATS 


Fill a great need in the growing oil-development 
program in the Gulf of Mexico. 


With every convenience and comfort, large, 
powerful,.safe, fast, these fine vessels are constructed 
to order in 50 foot, 65 foot and 80 foot lengths. 


Above is a recently delivered 65-foot off-shore 
vessel, one of four ordered by one customer. 





See Sewart's for the Greates! Satisfaction in All-Steel Boats 


Sewart Seacratt, INC. 


Phone 3713 BERWICK, LOUISIANA Box 1676 
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J & L Steel Plans New Plant 
Near Port Arthur, Texas 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation an- 
nounced plans for construction of a new 
Container Division plant and office, to be 
located on the same property as J&L’s 
present plant, West Port Arthur, Tex. 

The equipment now used for producing 
steel drums will be moved into the new 
building, which will be about 38,000 sq. 
feet in size. The present plant, where J&L 
has conducted operations since 1940, will 
be used for warehouse space 
18,000 sq. feet of space. 

The J&L site consists of 
sq. feet of level land, 


. It has over 


about 300,000 


located on the ship 


channel across from Gulf Oil Corporation 
marine docks. 

New equipment to be housed in the 
projected building will include a unit for 
cleaning and phosphatizing the drums in- 
side and outside. This process, which is 
called “Jalizing,” gives a clean, rust-re- 
sistant interior to the drum, and gives ex- 
tra protection outside, by providing a 
better bond between decorating paint 
and metal. 

Another new piece of equipment in the 
plant will be a paint baking oven, which 
will enable J&L to produce high-bake in- 
terior iinings for the drums. 


” 


Corbin, Ky., will be the site of a new 
$7,800,000 coal cleaning plant to be built 
by U.S. Steel. 





Distinctive Chann 


SELLS HOMES... 


hitect for thia handsome Solite wa 
4° Reale Walker, Contractor, John nn "Wright. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CHARM OF 


SOLITE units give your homes a distinctive charm . . 


ALUM; 


LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 





. the custom- 


built look today’s home buyers demand. These smooth textured 
masonry units can be arranged to form many decorative wall patterns 


that have real appeal! 


When you build with SOLITE, you also build economically. The light 
weight of SOLITE speeds construction, keeps building costs low... 
quality high. Yes, SOLITE gives you a home that is fire and termite- 
proof, sound absorbing and naturally insulated. 

So build right—build light with SOLITE. 


REMEMBER — Architects and Vif Ey, 
engineers are professional ® 





advisors. Regardless of what 
type of construction you are 
interested in, consult them. 
They will be glad to help you 
build better. 


AQUADALE, 


P. O. Box 1-3 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


PLANTS AT: 
N.C. ©@ BREMO BLUFF, VA. 
OFFICES AT: 


1817 Liberty Life Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Alert Leadership for South 
Necessary to Realize Goals 


Alert and aggressive leadership in 
southern development programs can con- 
vert predictions into realities, Dr. Frank 
J. Soday, president of the Southern As- 
sociation of Science and Industry, stated 
recently before the annual Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. 

Dr. Soday, who is vice president and 
director of research and development for 
The Chemstrand Corporation of Decatur, 
Ala., reported to the visiting governors 
the prospects for future development in 
the South. He outlined the various esti- 
mates and analyses concerning industrial 
expansion and related progress in the 
South projected through the year 1975. 

“The challenge to the South is to de- 
velop programs which will bring about 
the most desirable expansion of industry 
in the region as rapidly as possible,” he 
saia. ‘The key to this problem is the con- 
tinued expanding economy in the nation, 
and the great opportunity for the South 
lies in obtaining an increasing share of 
the nation’s new economic growth. 

“Growing southern markets play an im- 
portant part in bringing new industries 
to the South, and SASI has predicted that 
within the next ten years that the South 
would gain 3,000 major manufacuring 
plants,” he continued. 


Apparel Manufacturing Firm 
To Locate in Orlando, Fla. 


Formation of a new company was an- 
nounced by Milton D. Blanck, manager 
of the Orlando Industrial Board. This 
new company will manufacture blouses, 
dresses and skirts, a classic casual line 
of their own design. These products will 
be sold under the name of “Curtis of 
Florida.” 

The name of this new Orlando com- 
pany will be “Curtis Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” and it will operate in a modern 
bu'lding at 2400 Coolidge Avenue. 

Lawrence Blake and Adrian Shore will 
operate the company as a partnership. 

Blake comes to Orlando with seven 
yeers’ experience in the manufacture of 
ladies’ blouses and other garments, pre- 
vious to which for twenty-five years he 
was secretary of the Manheim Silk Com- 
pany of Manheim, Pa., a producer of tex- 
tiles. Before his arrival on the Orlando 
scene, Blake was located in Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 

Shore has also had a vast background 
of experience in this manufacturing field 
and was also associated with the Man- 
heim Company in an executive capacity 
with Blake. 

Sales representation is national in 
scope, and orders for the company’s prod- 
ucts are currently being received from 
all parts of the United States and as far 
away as the Hawaiian Islands. Their high 
quality merchandise will be produced 
from the new Orlando plant and will be 
sold through better department stores 
ana specialty shops. 

Initial payrolls will amount to over 
$290,000 annually. Plans for near-future 
expansion will soon double that figure. 
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and NATURAL GAS 
..» PARTNERS 
IN PROGRESS 


Our abundant supply of the low- 
est priced natural gas anywhere 
performs a dual role in helping 
develop our State's natural re- 


sources and serving Louisiana 











people and industry. 








The industry-attracting value of natural gas at reasonable rates has long been recog- 
nized in the progressive South. Industry finds natural gas both an ideal fuel and a 
valuable raw material. Some of the nation's largest industries and, yes, some of the 
nation's largest cities, are served with natural gas from Louisiana. We invite you to 
let us tell the story of this and other important factors which will serve as an advantage 


to you in locating your plant in Eunice. 





a 


OTHER COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES WHICH EUNICE 
OFFERS TO MANUFACTURERS 


Low plant rental 
Favorable taxes 

High worker productivity 
Nearness to new markets 
Friendly labor 


Transportation—Served by Mis- 
souri Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
and Rock Island Railroads 


ee ee ee Be me er re 
ef nnn 











EUNICE, LOUISIANA 


For detailed information concerning competitive advantages, call or write 


DR. J. J. SCOTT, Mayor 
City of Eunice 
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QUALITY MADE 
FROM QUALITY STEEL 


DixisTEEL merchant bars are quality-controiied from 
start to finish. At each step of production — from 
molten steel to the finished hot-rolled product — 
checks and rechecks are made to assure proper physical 
properties, finish and tolerances. 

DixistEEt. Bars and Shapes are produced in a 
wide variety of shapes, sizes and grades -— plain or 
galvanized. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


Atlantic Stee! Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Producers of fine-quality low-carbon steel products, including: hot rolled bars, shapes and strip e drawn wire 
e nails, rivets, staples e fence and barbed wire « fabricated reinforcing bars « forgings and stampings 


"Arkansas Plan’ 


(Continued from page 53) 


test jointly sponsored by AP&L with the 
Agriculture Extension Service and the 
Arkansas Press Association. In the third 
contest, 1953-54, there were 233 unincor- 
porated communities competing with 
each other. (In the first year there were 
156, and the goal is 1,000.) These com- 
munities generally are comprised of some 
50 to 100 families who organize them- 
selves to build meeting places, improve 
churches and recreation centers, and 
generally bring about more attractive 
community centers. Nearly 600 communi- 
ty leaders gathered to see district and 
state winners take home $1,875 in prize 
money which must go for a community 
project. 

In Arkansas they pick a “Farm Family 
of the Year.” This is a county and state- 
wide selection among farm people. Thou- 
sands of farm families are nominated in 
this contest which stresses modern farm 
prictices, diversified farming, soil con- 
servation, and livestock development. In 
1953, 3,637 farm families competed for 
$1,200 in cash awards. 

Farm vouth are given much attention 
in the Rural Development Program with 
demonstrations, contests and educational 
programs. One of the recent youth proj- 
ects is the Purple Circle Club, sponsored 
by AP&L to recognize the Junior Division 
Champions in the State Livestock Show. 

To carry out the rural development 
work (which like other programs is joint- 
ly sponsored with the Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, the University, State Press 
Association, and other agriculture agen- 
cies), AP&L has a staff of ten agricul- 
tural engineers headed by a former 
county agent. 

You would expect the Arkansas spon- 
sers in general, and AP&L in particular, 
to be sold on their “Arkansas Plan.” But 
this program has attracted the attention 
of the nations nd weathered the acid tests 
of editors and writers for Fortune, The 
American, Time, Business Week, and the 
Reader's Digest. Venerable William Hard, 
the Digest’s roving editor, concludes: 
“For getting this country reconverted to 
local, individual cooperative effort, I 
would welcome a whole army of such 
Rebels as Mistah Ham.” This affable nick- 
name has pretty well stuck to the Arkan- 
sas crusader who told the 26th Annual 
Economic Council in November: 

“You can do for Arkansas for the next 
10 years what the Razorbacks are doing 
for Arkansas this year—putting us on 
the top. I am told Coach Wyatt has a 
motto written on his blackboard, ‘If you 
get a break, score—if the break goes 
against you, bow up and hit them twice 
as hard.’” 

On that note, the 600 leaders stood up 
and applauded their approval of his ten 
year plan, 


Don’t rely on somebody else to do your 
thinking for you. Democracy demands 
mental alertness from tiose who deserve 
to have it. 
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DON'T CONSIDER 
JENNINGS _ 


ONLESS---- 


you want more WATER and NATURAL GAS than you can use - - 


an ample supply of NATIVE BORN LABOR ready to give a day's 
work for a day's pay - - - 


TRANSPORTATION facilities that include the mainline of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, all-weather transcontinental U. S. Highway 90 
and the navigable Mermentau River that connects with the vast 
inland waterway system - - - 


an almost ideal CLIMATE. Sure it gets hot in the summer (but not 
any hotter than it does in the "nawthen" states) and the win- 
ters are extremely mild - 


- - A PROGRESSIVE, MODERN CITY OF 11,000 with a new million 
dollar school system, the newest completely air-conditioned hotel 
on the Gulf Coast - - - the world's best duck hunting and bass fish- 
ing - - - and there's lots more - - - 


UNLESS YOU WANT COMPLETE INFORMATION DON'T CONTACT: MAYOR 
JOHN L. CONNER OR THE JENNINGS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


JENNINGS, LOUISIANA 
IN THE CENTER OF THE 
GOLDEN GULF COAST EMPIRE 
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Pace-setters 
for Precision Production 








In Every Phase of precision metalworking, Brown & Sharpe 
Machine ‘Tools are setting new “highs” in productivity .. . 
maintaining them with sustained high accuracy on job after 
job. Every day, these versatile Milling, Grinding, and Screw 
Machines are solving production problems on both short and 
long runs... on “regular” and “specialized” parts. And the 
wide selection of standard models makes this high output and 
flexibility available to toolrooms and job shops as well as pro- 
duction lines. 

Moreover, to keep quality control methods in step with these 
top producers, there’s a complete line of Brown & Sharpe pre- 
cision tools and gages .. . designed to reduce measuring time to 
a minimum at every stage of manufacture. 

For the solution of production or accuracy problems in your 
plant, investigate these Brown & Sharpe Products. Write to 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U.S.A. 


(|BS 
Brown & Sharpe 


Milling Machines * Grinding Machines * Screw Machines * Cutters 
Machine Tool Accessories * Machinists’ Tools * Johansson Gage Blocks 


Electronic Measuring Equipment * Pumps 





Auto Industry — 


(Continued from page 51) 


ten-year road program, running to sev- 
eral billions of dollars a year. Such a pro- 
gram would be given top priority, were 
there any recession in business, in order 
to support employment. 


With freight costs running at sharply 
higher levels than in prewar days, auto 
manufacturers will be looking for ways 
to cut such costs. For this reason, decen- 
tralization of facilities is likely to be 
given additional emphasis, particularly 
wherever the market for cars and trucks 
has been expanding most rapidly. The 
South is in a good position to get more 
automobile plants, if it continues to move 
ahead in respect to car ownership. More 
plants of the dual purpose type which 
General Motors has built at Arlington, 
Texas, are likely to be constructed over 
the next ten years. The Arlington assem- 
bly plant is so constructed that it can be 
converted quickly to defense production, 
either in whole or in part. 

New dual purpose auto plants built in 
the South similarly will offer the advan- 
tage of decentralization of defense out- 
put, if any new emergency should arise. 

Auto manufacturers, facing increased 
competition, are going to locate new 
plants near big growing markets. The 
South is in a strong position to gain new 
auto industries, as a result of this trend. 





Newport Steel Completes 
New Arch Pipe Facility 


Installation at Newport Steel Corpora- 
tion of new facilities for producing a wide 
range of arch pipe was announced re- 
cently by Robert E. Harvey, executive 
vice president and general manager. 

Manufacture of arch pipe marks an ad- 
ditional step in Newport’s program for a 
further diversification of end products, 
supplementing the list of electric weld 
line pipe and corrugated round pipe al- 
ready being produced. 

The new arch pipe equipment, together 
with recently installed bituminous coat- 
ing facilities, now places Newport Steel 
in position to provide a complete line of 
corrugated pipe products, including all 
types of round and arched pipe with or 
without bituminous coating. 

The new facilities are part of a $9,000,- 
000 expansion and modernization pro- 
gram underway at Newport Steel. Major 
items include a new reversing hot strip 
mill, installed last summer, and a mill 
for cold rolling steel, which is expected to 
be in operation by early 1955. 


Arch pipe, primarily used in highway 
drainage systems, is produced by deform- 
ing corrugated galvanized round pipe to 
shapes required for use under conditions 
of limited head room. While arch pipe 
provides less vertical clearance, it will 
under normal flow conditions carry up 
to twice as much water, providing pro- 
portionately greater drainage volume. 
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THE PORT OF LAKE CHARLES OFFERS EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS AND 
INDUSTRY EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The Board of Commissioners of the Port of Lake Charles, La. are engaged with plans for expanding Port 
facilities under a six million dollar bond issue for Port expansion. 


This Port expansion program has as its focal point the erection of new facilities at the Port of Lake Charles 
which will attract the tonnage of not only shippers and receivers located in the Southwest and Middlewest, but also 
to encourage and assist new industries to locate their plants in the Port of Lake Charles area. 


A new one and one-half million dollar phosphate rock and barite ore grinding plant has been built, also new 
storage buildings and a new office building which provides rental office space for Steamship Lines and the United 
States Customs Office. There is still some office space available in this modern air-conditioned building to ac- 
commodate shipping interests desiring to locate in the convenient Port area. 


Other new facilities will be built at the Port, such as additional storage warehouses, open transit wharf, 
-additional wharf with transit shed, a barge terminal, bulk unloading docks and liquid storage tanks. 


Industrial sites are available and additional industrial sites are being purchased as an attractive induce- 
ment to industries to locate here and have the advantages of this Gulf location with its abundance of natural 
resources such as plenty of water, natural gas, low cost barge and ship freight costs and good rail service to 
reach markets at home and abroad economically. 


The Board of Commissioners, in administrating the six million dollar bond issue are in a position to provide 
new industries or users of the Port any special facilities needed and welcome inquiries in thot respect. 


Please address communications to: 


Mr. E. J. Christman, Port Director 
Port of Lake Charles 

P. O. Box 1362 

Lake Charles, La. 


Board of Commissioners 
Lake Charles Harbor and Terminal District 
Mr. H. G. Chalkley, President 














Low Cost Power... 


Dependable Labor Supply. . 


. 2 Raw Materials A-Plenty. . 


“dae 


You can’t show these on a map... but you'll 
find them all in this up-and-coming area! 


GourHERN 


LIME 


Opportunities are endless in 
these six states, with resources 
for practically all manufacturing, 
extensive stores of coal, oil, water, 
gas, building materials and work- 
men to make the finished produtts. 


Here are fast-growing mar- 
kets with ample buying power and 
unexcelled transportation, includ- 
ing our fast, dieselized service be- 


tween Kansas City and five Gulf 
ports—New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Beaumont, Port 
Arthur. 


In this fevored area is the 
right combination for manufac- 
turing your products at lower cost, 
greater profits. We and the other 
business interests here are eager 
to work with you! 


D. T. McMAHON 
Asst. to President -—Development 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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CHECK YOUR RAW 
MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 
WITH THIS LIST 


Coal Zine 

Oil Antimony 
Natural Gas Mercury 
tron Ore Bauxite 
Limestone Slates 
Dolomite Sholes 
Marble Cholk 
Salt Silica 
Sulphur Lignite 
leod Vanadium 


Forest Products 
Agricultural Products 














NEW PRODU 


CTS 





Degreasing Basket 


Wiretex Mfg. Co., 40 Mason St., Fair- 
field, Conn.--The Bulova Watch Co. 
needed a container that would serve as 
degreasing basket and, at the same 
time, as a work transfer receptacle for 
aluminum bomb fuse heads. 

The problem was solved, according to 
the firm, in an eminently satisfactory 
manner by Wiretex Manufacturing Co., 
40 Mason St., Fairfield, Conn, The con- 
tainer made for this double purpose con- 
sists of a steel frame mesh and carrying 





Dual service metal basket. 


handles. Replaceable aluminum - wire 
holders are rigidly fastened into place and 
sheped to hold the fuse heads in such a 
way as to keep them from touching each 
other or any other part of the basket. 

In the production process, 24 fuse heads 
at a time are carried from the primary 
operation to degreasing and then through 
the sequence of secondary operations. 
Despite all of the handling and transpor- 
tation, the Wiretex basket, the company 
states, prevents any scratching or dent- 
ing of these thin-walled, close-tolerance 
parts. 


Simultaneous Buffing & Waxing 


Piatt & Smillie Chemicals, Inc., 2322 
Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo.— A new wax 
concentrate and patented applier, which 
tests indicate reduce floor waxing costs 
almost 50 per cent, has just been an- 
nounced by the firm. Known as “First” 
Wax Concentrate and the “Econoplier,” 


the combination has been exhaustively 
tested and is now being adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by the American Building 
Maintenance Co., the world’s largest jani- 
torial contractors (annual gross: $16 mil- 
lion). 

The Econoplier, which fits any make or 
model of floor machine, enables the oper- 
ator to buff and wax simultaneously. The 
motion of polishing mechanically spreads 
the wax concentrate immediately ahead 
of the polishing brush. According to the 
firm, no drying time is required, and there 
is no waste of material. One operation 
applies the equivalent of three coats of 
ordinary wax and simultaneously buffs it 
to a high slip-proof gloss. Tests on asphalt 
tile proved, the firm states, that more 
thrin 25,000 square feet can be waxed and 
buffed in less than 13-man hours. Winston 
B. Smillie, president of Piatt & Smillie, 
points out that under ordinary conditions 
and with conventional methods, a janitor 
must cover a total of 9,000 square feet of 
floor area with mop and machine to get 
a first class finished job on only 1,000 
feet. 

The new “First” Wax Concentrate has 
been tested and fully approved by Foster 





The “Econoplier.” 


D. Snell, Inc., consulting chemists and en- 
gineers, for use on asphalt tile. 


Alum. Gravity Roller Conveyors 


Harry J. Ferguson Co., Jenkintown, Pa 
A new line of lightweight, easy-to-han- 
dle, versatile, corrosion-resistant, alumi- 
num gravity roller conveyors that move 















What’s the Tax on 
liquor? It’s Over 
Half the Price 











|: you pay! 


Every time you buy a bottle of whiskey, 
you pay about double for it. Probably 
more than double. 


You pay once for the merchandise, once 
again for the TAXES on it. 


Of every dollar you spend for legally 
distilled spirits, more than half goes for 
Federal, State and Local taxes. 


No other product carries such an ex- 
cessive tax burden! 


Liquor taxes are so heavy today they 
have brought bootleg operations back on 
a scale that rivals Prohibition’s worst. 
In 1951 alone, authorities seized 20,402 
illegal stills with capacity greater than 
the 1951 production of the entire legal 
distilling industry! When these outlaw 
stills operated at capacity they cheated 
Uncle Sam out of $6,435,000 a day in tax 
revenue, 


The legal distilling industry expects its 
product to be taxed as a major contribu- 
tion to America’s public treasuries. But 
the present Federal tax of $10.50 a gallon 
defeats its very purpose. A return to the 
1942 rate (see chart below) of $6.00 a 
gallon would accomplish these things: 


YOU WOULD SAVE on your purchases 
an average of 89c a fifth, 56c a pint, 28c 
a half-pint. Liquor prices would come 
down to average-income levels. 


BOOTLEGGING, which thrives on its 
“no tax” price advantage, would become 
less attractive to criminals; the graft and 
eorruption that accompany all profitable 
outlaw activities would be reduced. 


FEDERAL, STATE and LOCAL 
TREASURIES would recover some of the 
millions in tax revenue now lost. Actually 
these losses are yours for everybody 
must help make them up in other taxes. 


REMEMBER, you pay twice for every 
bottle you buy today ... and everybody 
loses but the bootlegger! : 








ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
BABBITT METALS 
BRASS INGOTS 
PIG LEAD 
LEAD ALLOYS 
PIG TIN 
TIN ALLOYS 
TYPE METALS 
SLAB ZINC 


SPECIFICATION METAL 
*HYMAN VIENER & SONS 





YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE* 
OF QUALITY METALS 























ALLOYS 
P. O. Box 573, Richmond, Va. 




















THE WINE AND SPIRITS FOUNDATION 
OF LOUISIANA, INC. 


Phil J. Charlet, Director 


208 Triad Building, Baton Rouge 6, La. 
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many different sizes and types of pack- 
ages and can be used either singly or with 
existing conveyor systems has recently 
been developed. 

The conveyors, which are spark proof, 
can be obtained in straight sections or 
90° curves. The rollers can be set low so 
that the channel sides act as a guard for 
small packages or set high for moving 
packages larger than the width of the 
conveyors. 

Roller conveyor units are available in 
10-ft. lengths and six convenient widths: 
12-in., 14-in., 16-in., 18-in., 20-in. and 24- 
in. Rollers are 2 inches in diameter spaced 
at 4-in., 5-in., 6-in. and 12-in. centers. 
Channels are 3% inches high and the roll- 
ers have steel ball bearings, hex shafts. 


Precision Angle Gage 


Cleveland Instrument Co., 735 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, announces the 
Gemo Bevelgauge, for making and check- 
ing angular setups to plus-or-minus one 
minute of arc. This unit is for use in tool- 
rooms and inspection departments, on 
machine setups, or wherever high-preci- 
sion angle-measuring is required. 

The Bevelgauge consists of a base, a 
slide that moves along the base, and an 
angle bar. The angle bar is attached to 
the base and to the slide by pivots. The 
angular setting of the angle bar is deter- 
mined by the position of the slide along 
the base, and the position of the slide is 
governed by gage blocks placed between 
facing anvils on the slide and base. A 
standard 37-piece set of gage blocks pro- 
vides for settings from 0° to 180° with 
respect to the bottom of the base, in in- 
crements of one minute of are (0.0179). 

The slide is clamped by a knurled nut 
in the base, and the angle bar is clamped 
by a nut in each pivot. According to the 
manufacturer, expanding journals in the 














The “Bevelgauge” 


pivots provide rigid clamping with no 
change in the position of the angle bar. 

Two angle bars are furnished: (1) a 7” 
straight bar for angles from 45° to 135° 
and (2) a 4” dogleg bar with 45° angle, 
for angles from 0° to 45° and 135° to 180°. 
The bears are readily interchanged by 
loosening the pivots, and can be posi- 
tioned lengthwise as desired. 





New Orleans 
is ready 


Or le 


and rich resources 


i 
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An impressive number of big nationally- 
famous firms have been happy to come to 
New Orleans because of ideal year-round 
living and working conditions. Happy, too, 
because of the abundant nearby sources 
of raw materials. These firms find here 
all three essentials for profit: resources, 
markets and transportation. 


Send for Progress Report from Industry Lead- 
ers in New Orleans—-"‘Growth Spot of the 
Nation.”’ Your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence;—ask any questions pertinent to 
your business. Write M. B. Walle, Director, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 


Greater New Orleans 


Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit . 
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Unlimited water supply 
Nearby export markets 
Expanding domestic markets 
Low-cost fuel 

Fine living conditions 
Interconnecting transportation 
Second Port U. S. A. 

Low-cost electric power 
Abundant raw materials 
Cooperative labor 


Year-round mild weather means 
minimum absenteeism and less 
layoffs 
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oat @ SOUTHERN PINE 
~_ @ OAK FLOORING 
_ @ SOUTHERN 

~ HARDWOOD 


@® CREOSOTED 
MATERIALS 


@® LUMBER, POLES, 
PILING & POSTS 


——— 





DRY lumber that’s best for all 
building purposes—and 
maximum sales 


Urania’s facilities for the production of thoroughly dry lumber—acknowledged 
the best for new construction and remodeling—are among the finest existing. 
You can confidently order and receive lumber that doesn’t shrink, that resists 
decay, holds nails better, has greater strength for more economical, permanent 
building. Choice saw logs from our 130,000 acre tree-farm assure fine raw ma- 
terial for all lumber and flooring—and over a half a century’s experience in 
quality production guarantees correct manufacture and grading. Your orders 
and inquiries are most welcome, with service designed ta please you. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY THE URANIA LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


including Urania Hardwood Flooring . Sx 
POSTS, POLES, PILING ont Urania, Louisiana 
CraEOsOrTe TIMBERS Pressure Treated LUMBER MANUFACTURER ANID TREE FARMES 


Members SPA. SP!IB. SHPI 
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New Orleans Offers You OIL, GAS & PROGRESS 


1954 New Orleans has come into its own as hub 
of the great and growing Middle South oil industry. Oil 
and gas companies have chosen the city as headquarters 
for their operations. A blossoming New Orleans skyline 
“evidences the impact of oil progress on the city's growth. 


The oil and gas industry provides jobs and payrolls 
for approximately 25,000 people in the New Orleans area, 
and spends large sums for supplies and services. 


Whole galaxies of new businesses are springing 
up in the New Orleans area, fed by the expanding oil 


and gas industry—supplier-type industries, petrochemical 
operations, shipyards, firms utilizing or marketing petro- 


leum products. 


A year-round supply of low cost natural gas has 
helped many industries to reduce operating costs and 


improve their competitive position. 


Let us help you investigate the advantages New 
Orleans offers your type of business. Write: New Orleans 


Public Service, 317 Baronne St., New Orleans 9, Louisiana. 


we Dyblie Service 


SERVING NEW ORLEANS WITH LOW-COST ELECTRICITY, GAS, TRANSIT 
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Opelousas Oil Refinery Opelousas, La. 











The South's 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


“JUN 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


For pleasure, business o: conventions .. . New Orleans 
is the most intriguing city to visit. Old World charm and 
frivolous gaiety combined. In the midst of New AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Orleans activity, the new JUNG HOTEL is the favorite of 
visitors. Modern throughout, ly air ALABAMA wexas 
luxuriously furnished and appointed, selective radio and MOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile MOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN actin 
television system, ice water and servidors . . . the COTE, THOMAS JEPERSON... Cuminghem Mepis Beso Seer 


HOTEL BROWNWOOD Brownwood # 
JUNG its the latest in modern hotel living. SrSmRICT OF COLUMBIA HOTEL BAKER Dallas HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON 
MOTEL WASHINGTON Washington MOTEL TRAVIS Dollas BIRMINGHAM ALA 
wOTEL CORTEZ fi P. 
For your evening entertainment .. . dining and dancing _ hpanaaatans Indienapotis HOTEL BUCCANEER ‘ance 
in the magnificent Cotillion Room to nationally famous cohen ndienapolis  WOTEL GALVEZ Golveston 
orchestras and sparkling floor shows .. . food features are LOUISIANA MOTEL JEAN LAFITTE Geiveston 


. CORONADO COURTS Golveston 
New Orleans specialties and authentic French cuisine. UNG HOTEL Now Orteens | 




















WOTEL DESOTO New Orlow MOTEL (UNbOCE Lubbock 

A beautiful new Coffee Shop and Cocktall Lounge are woret pide ace Omahe ROTEL CACTUS Mie) esate 

additional attractions for your enjoyment. A wealth of sie iain HOTEL MENGER Sen Antonio HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES 

pleasures is yours . . . at the JUNG. sil ac ioe cee MOBILE, ALABAMA 

> SOUTH CAROLINA HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE Mountain lake 

MOTEL WADE HAMPTON Columba HOTEL MONTICELLO Norfolk 
TELEPHONE 

NEW YORK.Murray Hill 66990 CHICAGO—Mohowk 45100 
WASHINGION—Executive 36481 MEXICO CITY-10 4800 GALVESTON~ 5.8536 
AIR CONDITIONED © TELEVISION © RADIOS 











AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


The Cotillion Room 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 





ea ec’est bon! 


(That’s Good!) 


Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Tidewater Red Cypress, Pine, 
Hardwood and Central American Mahogany 
Mill Located at 


PONCHATOULA, LOUISIANA crossroads 


of Southwest 
Mahogany Sales office at Louisiana 


33 NERON PLACE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. TRANSPORTATION, that’s 
good in Opelousas. Two U. S. 
Highways and 3 railroads serve 
us. 











POWER, ca c’est bon, too. Un- 
limited natural gas, clean and 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK economical. Adequate electrical 

power if you prefer. 

of Crowley 

WATER, that’s fine in Opel- 

ousas. Our modern municipal- 


: ly owned plant serves our town 
CLT oa from 250 feet deep-water wells. 


LABOR, ca c’est tres bon! This 
is a nice town . . the kind of 
town your workmen will like 
to live in . . raise families in 
. . do good work in. 


For detoiled information write the 
Office of the Moyor Opelousas, 
Louisiana 


"Serving the Rice Area of 


Southwest Louisiana since 1924.” 


CROWLEY, LOUISIANA LOUISIANA 











Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Hexagonal Cross Bars...Resistance Welding make 


One piece construction with tops of all bars flush provides 


Gor WELDED GRATING ir, one" 


safer, longer-lasting open steel 


ooring. And it’s tailor-made 


to fit your requirements. For typical installations and full 
details on Gary gratings, stair treads and decking, write for 


Catalog MR.-124. 


FREE SAMPLE 
We'll send this handy 
paper weight if you 
request it on your 
company stationery. 


Standard Steel Spring Division 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO. 
4001 East Seventh Avenue @ 


Gary, Indiana 





Good Service Is A 
Habit At CONNORS 


‘The steel you need delivered where and when 


you want it’ — 


Living up to that motto has become a habit at 


Connors. So check with us before 


your next order for reinforcing steel. 


Cut and fabricated to your exact 
specifications, Connors 
Rebors are just hours away 
from any point in the South 


Call, write or wire us 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
OF PITISBURGH 


P.O. BOX 2562 ¢ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


placing 


CONNORS PRODUCTS: 


@ Bulb-Tees @ Specie! Sections 

@ Concrete @ Highwey Sign Posts 
Reintorcing Bers © studded T Fence Posts 

@ Hot Rolied Strip § © tesacce Hoge- 

@ Merchent Bers heed Hoop 


is 








WHO'S WHERE 


John G. Seiler, executive vice president 
and general sales manager of Tube Turns, 
Louisville, Ky., has announced the re- 
organization of the company’s sales de- 
partment. Tube Turns is a division of the 
National Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago. 

John E. Chumbley, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, administers sales 
policies and sales of welding fittings and 
flanges everywhere within the U. S., and 
supervises forging sales. 

Thomas H. Pike, Jr., merchandising 
manager, supervises merchandising ac- 
tivities of the Louisville general sales 
office, and has supervision of the Houston 
and Los Angeles plants and the Engi- 
neering Service Division. 

Jack W. Green, executive assistant, has 
charge of all sales policies and projects 
for Canada, foreign sales, conventions, 
shows and exhibits. 

Charles F. Morris is sales manager of 
the Forgings Division. 

Lincoln D. Hall, formerly manager of 
the Tulsa office, has become assistant 
sales manager and now administers sales 
policies and sales in the Tulsa, Housion 
ind West Coast territories. 

Elmer H. Dilley is manager of the gen- 
eral sales office and supervises the han- 
dling of inquiries and quotations, regis- 
tration and entry of orders, special fit- 
tings, inventories and inventory control, 
order scheduling and other functions. 

H. Dewey Gass, Jr., is manager of the 
order service department and works 
closely with Dilley. 

Dan R. Cheyney is assistant manager 
of the Engineering Service Division, in 
charge of alloys. 

Jack D. Tolliver is assistant manager 
of the engineering department, in charge 
of pipeline business. 





* » * 


Jack Thomas Davis, 3303 Montrose 
Boulevard, Houston, has been appointed 
sales representative for “Unarco” heating 
and air conditioning equipment, it was 
announced. 

The new line, designed for use in 
domestic, industrial and commercial 
fields, is manufactured by the Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Company of Chicago. 

* . . 

The Oklahoma Paper Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Sig A. Harp- 
man, Jr., as puurchasing agent and assist- 
ant sales manager. Mr. Harpman attended 
the Oklahoma City public schools and is 
a graduate of the University of Virginia. 

During World War II he served four 
years and at present is an officer in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Harpman has been 
a member of the Oklahoma Paper Com- 
pany’s sales organization: since 1947. 

* * * 

Effective Nov. 1, 1954, Alfred D. Propp, 
Jdr., was appointed Freight Traffic Agent, 
444 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway announced. 

Mr. Propp will report to Elmo Adams, 
General Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Satine Parish, LOUISIANA 


“THE LAND OF GREEN GOLD" 


SABINE 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


With approximately 540,793, acres 
exclusively devoted to growing of 
pine timber. 


With approximately 67 miles of its 


y FELLOW PINE LUMBER western boundry on Sabine River 


Population 20,893 








With practically unlimited supply 
of reliable labor. 


ZWOLLE, LA. 


J.C. FERGUSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
M. D. TILSON, JR., Vice Pres. 


T. L. EPPERSON, Secy. INVESTIGATE SABINE PARISH 
C. M. FERGUSON, Treasurer 


for development of Sabine River Under the 


Sabine River Compact. 


SABINE PARISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














Good THINGS COME IN BOXES! | ASIN oye eager, 
: 
t 


‘ 
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Corrugated Fibre Board & Wirebound GREAT : 
Somebody once said that you couldn't “roll” oranges and lemons 


{ 
SOUTHERN: 
and grapefruit to the market. You had to have containers. The same thing / 


¢ 

j 

/ 4 
persists with onions and artichokes . . . with canned goods and bottled j BOX 

i 

; 

( 

i 

( 
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packages. You must have a container in which to transport these things 
to market. And the box has proved itself to be one of the most versatile 
types of container. The corrugated fibre board and wirebound boxes manu- 
factured by “Great Southern” have consistently received praise for their 
ruggedness by shippers and handlers. When you ship, think of a box as 
the most economical and durable kind of container. 


Company. Ine. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
MAGNOLIA, MISSISSIPPI 


OT i i i Ri i ee ee 


ee Fe Ce FS 











QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street PERFORATED 


Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. METALS 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 


Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 
LAMORG A of screens. Send for new Catalog. 
PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
Qa Ee 


Jonnsten Ave., JERSEY CITY, WN. 4. 








LYNCHBURG, VA. . 
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TABASCO 


THE ORIGINAL LIQUID 
PEPPER SEASONING 


SEE WHAT A DELICIOUS 
DIFFERENCE TABASCO 
MAKES WHEN ADDED TO: 


@ HAMBURGER 

@ BARBECUE 

@ TOMATO JUICE 

@ EGGS—ANY STYLE 


POWER ; ; ft *Tabasco is the registered trademark for 
lines in the Louisiana sky the brand of pepper sauce made by 


Tall electric transmission towers like this McILHENNY CO., Avery Island, La. 


one in Baton Rouge help Gulf States Utilities 
Company distribute tremendous quantities 
of low-cost electricity across bayous and 
rivers in the water-rich and fast growing 


Gulf Coast area of Louisiana. C R E ©) S O T E D 


The company’s ability to satisfy the electrical 
needs of this prosperous, resource laden Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
area has been recorded over a period of a Cross Ties 


quarter century of war, peace and post-war 
pinwnine Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 








Decay and Termite Proof 


The fact that the greatest of many great 
industrial plants located here are among Docks for Ocean Vessels 
our customers is indicative of the adequacy 
of facilities, dependability of service and 
attractiveness of rates. 








Inquiries regarding availability of electric 
service at any point in the area served and 
the rates that apply to service required will 
be handled promptly. 





In Baton Rouge the company also supplies 
natural gas service at attractive rates. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 
INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


BATON ROUGE or LAKE CHARLES New Orleons, Lo. 


Plants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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OIL AND WATER MIX IN ST. MARY PARISH 


To The 
Oil Rich 
_ Tidelands 


LOUISIANA’S FINEST SYSTEM OF INLAND WATERWAYS 


Will be found in St. Mary Parish, Louisiana, and the major bodies of water include the 
mighty Atchafalaya River, Intracoastal Canal, Wax Lake Outlet, Franklin Canal, Charenton 
Canal, Bayou Teche, Six Mile Lake, Grand Lake and Lake Fausse Point in addition to the 
numerous bays on St. Mary’s coastline that tie in with the Gulf of Mexico and the oil rich 
tidelands. 


WHAT HAS THIS MEANT TO ST. MARY PARISH? It has facilitated the production 
of oil in one of the most prolific petroleum-producing areas in the world . .. and the surface has 
barely been scratched! . . . It has made St. Mary the shrimp capital of the United States! . . . 
In the short course of four years it has helped this parish become the leading carbon black-pro- 
ducing county in America! . . . It has provided nourishment for one of Louisiana’s top sugar 
cane-growing areas! . . . It has converted St. Mary into a major boat-building center! . . . 
It has attracted a $10 Million steam electric generating plant! 


—WANT MORE INFORMATION, MR. MANUFACTURER? PLEASE WRITE US— 


St. Mary Parish Police Jury 


Franklin, Louisiana 
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Goods from ALL 
he WORLD. INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


eo 
@ 
a 


Is a world-famous, non-profit businessmen's organization dedicated to 
world peace, trade and understanding. 


Founded in 1945 by New Orleans civic leaders who realized that the 
world had come to recognize the Port of New Orleans as the logical 
outlet for products of the rich Mississippi Valley and the gateway for 
products of the world, it stands today a gigantic clearing house of world 
trade, fostering trade and friendship between all nations through its 
services freely dispensed in the interest of the Mid-Continent United 
States and Gulf ports 


International House is supported entirely by membership, which now 
numbers more than 2,200 from around the world. 


Full club facilities are available, offering dignified surroundings in 
which to tranzact business and entertain guests. The Grand Hall adjourns 
4 graciously appointed dining room and bar. Luncheon is also served 
daily on the mezzanine, where private dining rooms are available 


Private office: are placed at the disposal of business visitors, who may 
also have the services of bi-lingual secretaries. 


A storehouse of world trading information may be found in the Thomas 
F. Cunningham Research Library, where a competent staff will help 
solve business problems. 


In the World Trade Development Department more than 100,000 business- 
men from all over the world have found buyers or sellers for their 
products, and thousands of Mid-Continent firms have been successfully 
introduced to foreign trade. 


U 
a 
e 
i in ONE Under the International House program business and governmental 
®eene leaders of tomorrow become citizens of the world through a student 


een exchange program. Hundreds of young people from other nations come 
each year to attend Mid-Continent universities while students from this 
B y/ area study economic, cultural and historical backgrounds as well as 
languages of other nations in foreign universities and colleges. 
International House acts as a good neighbor in action by sending 
periodic trade and travel missions to foreign countries. Business and 
civic leaders of the Mississippi Valley learn first hand economic con- 


ditions of other nations and spread the word that New Orleans is the 
port of opportunity for the world. 








Manufacturers and Exporters 


Save Time and Money— ; 
sve Tine and Money KILN DRIED AND MILLED 

In this famed market- 
aerate FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next cans make your Southern Hardwoods 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. Yellow Pine, Cypress 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 


business. Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards, Inc. 


Oakdale, Louisiana 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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SMALL TOWN.... 


More and more manufacturers are interested in small towns. Large industries select 
small towns for their plant locations because, as one executive put it, "We wanted the 
factory where our a could live in their own homes, preferably in small towns and 
villages." You can find a suitable location for your plant in Welsh, and you'll have the 
advantages of a wonderful year-round climate, unlimited natural gas, supplied by more 
than a dozen of the larger producers like United Gas, Louisiana Natural Gas Company, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Texas Gas Transmission Company, and others 
... and the rates are extremely low. 

Even in our small town, all streets are blacktopped and we have sewerage. We're lo- 
cated on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad and on U. S. Highway 90. A 


drainage program is underway which will provide us with barge transportation into the 
Innercoastal Canal to connect with world ports. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FACTORS 


@ Abundant low-cost power @ Wonderful year-round climate 
@ Intelligent, friendly labor @ Nearness to market 


@ Unlimited supply of natural gas @ Good transportation facilities 


For Further Information Write To: 
WELSH CLARENCE ROMERO 
LOUISIANA Town of Welsh, Louisiana 








FITLER 
PURE MANILA ROPE 


“WATERPROOFED" and MILDEW-PROOFED 


Each fiber of Fitler Pure Manila Rope is thoroughly impregnated with 
a powerful new substance, developed by Fitler research, for the 
control of mildew, mold fungi and bacteria. Now, these age-old 
scavengers of cellulose—digesting fungi which for hundreds of years 
have robbed good rope of useful service, can at last be controlled. 





For your protection when buying rope look for 
the Blue and Yellow Registered Trade Mark 


Quality Rope Since 1804 


THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


NEW ORLEANS 17, LA. PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s sales 
for the third quarter of 1954 were $107,- 
046,066, a decline of six per cent from 
sales of $114,335,137 reported for the third 
quarter of 1953. 

Net income for the third quarter, after 
provision of $9,815,200 for income taxes, 
amounted to $10,621,890 or $1.14 per share 
of outstanding stock. For the comparable 
period of 1953, net income was $9,944,647 
or $1.09 per share, after income tax pro- 
vision of $11,078,271. 

Sales for the nine-month period, ended 
September 30, 1954, were $309,278,171, a 
decrease of nearly 11 per cent from sales 
of $346,993,772 for the same period of 
1953. 

Net income for the nine-month period 
was $27,530,062, equivalent to $2.99 per 
share, after provision of $26,958,106 for in- 
come taxes. During the same period of 
1953, net income was $30,711,825 or $3.39 
per share, after provision of $40,819,010 
for income taxes. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
formed August 31, 1954, by merger of Olin 
Industries, Inc., and Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, reported net profit of $24,- 
521,554 for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, equal to $2.17 a common share 
after giving effect to the 5 per cent stock 
dividend declared on the Mathieson 


shares on July 9, 1954. The statement in- 
cludes one month of combined opera- 
tions. The earnings compare with $24,- 
983,833, or $2.31 a common share, on a pro- 
forma basis for the two predecessor com- 
panies last year on the smaller number 
of shares outstanding at that time. 

Net sales of the company were $355,- 
215,354 for the nine months, down less 
than one per cent from $357,979,786 in 
1953. 

Sales in the third quarter were $122,- 
310,584, compared with $119,861,008 in the 
previous quarter and $118,683,464 in the 
third quarter of 1953. Net profit for the 
1954 quarter was $7,623,200, equal to 67 
cents per common share on the basis of 
the larger number of shares referred to 
above. This compares with the 1953 net 
profit of $9,103,957, or 85 cents per com- 
mon share on the smaller number of 
shares at that time. 

* * * 


Reynolds Metals Co. has declared cash 
dividends of 75 cents a share on its com- 
mon stock, of which 25 cents will be paid 
December 31, 1954, and 50 cents January 
5, 1955, both to stockholders of record 
December 14. An additional 5 per cent 
stock dividend was declared by the Board 
of Directors, payable January 7, 1955 to 
holders of record December 21. 

R. S. Reynolds, Jr., President, said that 











Distributed by 
Sun Glo Studios, 








Ideal Design For 
The Ideal Mfg. Co. 





With today's trend toward modern styling, Hendrick is becoming more and 
more important to fabricators of metal products. Typical of these is the 
Ideal Mfg. Co. of Oskaloosa, lowa, who manufactures the attractive home 
furnishing items shown ebove using Hendrick's Perforated Metal Square Link 


design. 


And this is only one of hundreds of desigrs Hendrick can supply in 
commercially rolled metals and gauges with round, square, diamond, hex 
agonal or slotted perforations. If you would like further information, write 


Hendrick 


Hendrick today. 


MANUFACTURING 
35 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 


Pertorated Metal « 
tectural Grilles « 


Perforated Metal Screens « Wedge-Slot Screens «+ 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring « Shur-Site Treads ¢ Armorgrids 


COMPANY 


¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Archi- 





the declaration of stock dividends to sup- 
plement cash payments conforms to the 
policy initiated by the board in 1947. At 
that time, he said that the board, antici- 
pating a rapid growth of the aluminum 
industry, felt that such a policy was best 
suited both to serve the stockholder and 
to meet the expanding financial require- 
ments of the company. 


Net profit of United States Rubber Co. 
for the first nine months of 1954 was $20,- 
084,571 on net sales of $587,269,614, ac- 
cording to a report to stockholders re- 
leased for publication recently by H. E. 
Humphreys, Jr., chairman. 

These nine-month results compared 
with net profit of $21,488,326 and net sales 
of $657,393,028 in the same period last 
vear. Thus, profit was down 614, per cent 
on 11 per cent lower sales. 

Net profit was equivalent to $3.05 a 
share of common stock and 3.4 per cent 
of sales, compared with $3.32 and 3.3 per 
cent in the same period in 1953. 

Net sales in the third quarter were 
$194,694,277, compared with $203,522,863 
in the same quarter of 1953. Net profit 
for the quarter was $5,641,984, equal to 
82 cents a share, compared with $7,047,- 
979, or $1.09 a share last year. 


Net profits for the first nine months of 
1954 at Wheeling Steel Corporation were 
reported as $6,295,944 as compared with 
$9,995,443 for the first nine months of 
1953. Net profit from operations for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1954 was 
$1,912,920, equivalent to $1.03 per share 
of common stock. Net earnings for the 
same quarter in 1953 were $2,939,795, 
equal to $1.75 per common share. This 
was reported to the Board of Directors 
at the regular monthly, meeting recently. 

Provision for federal income taxes in 
the third quarter of 1953 amounted to 
$4,074,000 and in the third quarter of the 
current year to $2,200,000. Excess profit 
taxes and income taxes for the first nine 
months of 1953 amounted to $15,485,000 
ond the estimate for the same period in 
1954 (without excess profit tax) is $7,- 
692,000. 

Wheeling Steel’s working capital posi- 
tion as of September 30, 1954 (net cur- 
rent assets) was $59,433,708, as compared 
with $59,521,197 on June 30, 1954. 

The company’s sales for the nine 
months’ period of January to September 
amounted to $141,542,986, showing a de- 
cline of 16 per cent as compared to the 
same period in 1953. 

s * . 


Stockholders of Magnecord, Inc., pio- 
neer manufacturer of magnetic tape 
equipment, at a special meeting recently 
approved the purchase of all of the out- 
standing stock of Davies Laboratories, 
Inc., Riverdale, Md., radio and electronic 
firm, it was announced by Wm. L. Dunn, 
Magnecord president. Stockholders also 
elected Gomer L. Davies, president of the 
firm bearing his name, to the Magnecord 
board of directors. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


James L. Howarth Co., Inc., of 3021 
Seventh Ave., Birmingham, Ala., a newly 
incorporated sales agency, has been ap- 
pointed Alabama sales representative for 
the Allen-Bradley Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., manufacturers of manual and au- 
tomatic motor controls, as well as elec- 
tronic components. 

James L. Howarth, president of the new 
sales agency, was formerly general sales 
manager of the Anderson Brass Works 
of Birmingham, Ala., manufacturers of 
electrical connectors and fittings. Prior 
to that he was associated with Roller- 
Smith and General Electric. 

Associated with Howarth is R. S. Mor- 
rison us vice-president, who was a sales 
engineer for W. H. Beaven, former Allen- 
Bradley Birmingham sales agent. 





* * e 


A. Milne & Co., N. Y., N. Y., nationwide 
distributors of solid and hollow tool 
steels, announces the appointment of 
Maxwell Steel Co., Inc., Fort Worth, as 
exclusive distributors for Milne steels in 
the state of Texas. 

Maxwell Steel will maintain stocks of 
Milne’s Kolorkoted tool steels at their 
Fort Worth warehouse to service retail 
users throughout the state. 


e 6 * 


The Waugh-Morrison Co, of Kingsport, 
Tenn., is now the licensed representative 
of the Insul-Mastic Corporation of Amer- 
ica in the eastern Tennessee and western 
Virginia, North Carolina district. They 
will sell and apply the heavy asphaltic 
prote¢tive coatings made by Insul-Mastic. 

| * e * 

To continue to serve increasing num- 
bers of industrial customers in Southern 
States the Bellows Company of Akron, 
Ohio, has established two additional new 
Sales Offices in Birmingham, Ala., and 
Richmond, Va. Elwood E. Zerbe and 
Henry W. Poburka have been appointed 
Bellows Field Engineers to serve Ala- 
bama and parts of Virginia, respectively. 

The new’Sales Offices will be under the 
direction of Sidney B. Ehrlich, Atlanta, 
District Manager for the Southeast. 

Zerbe, who has covered territories in 
Southern States for over nine years, will 
maintain offices at 1727 Sixth Ave., N., in 
Birmingham, Poburka was previously a 
tooling specialist with an aircraft com- 
pany in the South. His offices will be lo- 
cated at 1 N. 6th St. in Richmond. 


* . 


A new mill depot has been opened to 
serve the customers of Wolverine Tube, 
Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., in the 
Charlotte, N. C., area. This convenient 
depot will stock Wolverine seamless non- 
ferrous water tube, automotive tube, re- 
frigeration tube and S.PS. pipe. 

The establishment of this new facility 
will increase speed of shipment and ef- 
fective service to Wolverine Tube cus- 
tomers in the Eastern district. Wolverine 
expects to make almost every shipment 
within twenty-four hours after an order 
is received, 
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Incoming raw materials and outgoing finished products 
handled through the North Carolina State Ports at 
Wilmington and Morehead City ride low-rate routes 
on ocean lanes and inland waterways. 


Linked to these deep-water shipping facilities by excel- 
lent rail and highway freight services, manufacturers 
throughout North Carolina enjoy definite production 
and marketing advantages. 


Cooperative labor, abundant power and water, a year 
‘round mild climate, and a friendly government are 
other reasons why diversified industries are selecting, 
and expanding in, North Carolina. 


Write, wire or phone for information about desirable 
plant sites and buildings, near the ports and Statewide, 
with other pertinent data. 


Director 
Where DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh 7, W. C. 


| ind Ben E. Douglas 











Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND ——— Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
SAND 
$s wscsed \" 2 
2) 


set 





be 
- ae as in 


"US, EE 9 


WHO THEY ARE... WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Commeader Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American Products manufactured and distributed in 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Lab- the national market (many of them export- 
oratories, Inc., Ocbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
end Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Stee!  Panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
ead Wire Co., Bethichem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Corp., Standard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co.,  /xtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Sheffield Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Supplies, Meat Pr oducts, Petroleum Prod- 
Mo-Vi, Inc., Boyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Engiacering and Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., and many others. : ‘ints and Varnishes, Building Mater. ials 


9 eo natur SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
WH Y? @ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 


mw CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 


Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 


Sas STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 




















Custom Built You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 
eae ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 

Low Initial Cost standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 
cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 
earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 

Er Bh prow pare 6 an economical, durable, most attractive building, 


Experience and sound buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 
enpfacattng ers Can Sent when desired. 

foundation for steel 

buildings. Consult 


wo“ ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Lowest Maintenance 
100% Salvage 
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Mobile Tunnel Firm Awarded 
Contracts in Sweden and Cuba 


The Southern engineering firm of Pal- 
mer & Baker, Mobile, Ala., is extending 
its operations on an international scale 
with the announcement that it has been 
awarded contracts for preliminary studies 
in building vehicular tunnels in Sweden 
and Cuba. The proposed tunnels will cost 
about $45 million. 


Wayne F. Palmer of Mobile, president 
of Palmer & Baker, recently returned 
from Sweden and announced the con- 
tracts for the tunnels in Havana and 
Gothenburg. 

The tunnels will be the first in foreign 
countries designed by the firm which has 
designed tunnels in Mobile, Houston and 
two now under construction in New Or- 
leans. 

Officials in Havana and Gothenburg 
invited Palmer to discuss their vehicular 
tuhes after learning of the success of the 
Bankhead Tunnel under the Mobile Har- 
bor and the Washburn Tunnel in Pasa- 
dena, Texas, near Houston. 
uw-The purpose of the Havana tunnel is to 
open hundreds of square miles of unde- 
veloped land across the harbor from the 
city. The tunnel in Gothenburg, which is 
Sweden’s: second largest city and lies on 
the west coast, will connect the central 
part of the city with an industrial and 
shipbuilding area actoss the channel. 

Palmer said he was told that the award 
was the first civil engineering contract 
with an American firm ever signed in 
Sweden. The Gothenburg tunnel will be 
about’ 4,400 feet long and is expected to 
cost some 60.(m) million kronor (15 mil- 
lion dollars). 

The tunnel will be a four-lane box or 
twin tube type, with the added interest- 
ing feature of an extra tube for bicycles, 
which are an important means of trans- 
portation in Sweden. 

The Cuban tunnel will be about 6,500 
feet long and is expected to cost 30 mil- 
lion dollars. It will pass under celebrated 
Morro Castle, with the other entrance on 
a plaza in front of the presidential palace. 
The structure will be of the four-lane box 
type with a partition in the center. It is 
similar to two tunnels designed by Pal- 
mer & Baker now being built in New 
Orleans. 


Pendleton, S. C., Research Trust 
Develops New Elastic Nylon 


Unusual versatility and a wide range 
of applications to knitted garments and 
fabrics, and to woven fabrics as well, are 
two of the primary advantages claimed 
for a new elastic nylon filament yarn de- 
veloped by the Deering Milliken Research 
Trust. 

The announcement was made by offi- 
cials of the Trust that the new stretch 
yarn, which is being introduced under its 
trademark, AGILON, has successfully 
met a long series of tests as to applicabil- 
ity and service and is now in commercial 
production with sales consummated for 
use in women’s and men’s hosiery and 
undergarments, and in woven and tricot 
fabrics. 


Olean, New York, 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received bids 
a dial oe at Round Bunch Road. 
PORT ARTHUR—Southwestern Bell Tele 
Fenae dege 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, received 
ids for dial buildings (2) it 5th and Avenue 
A in Port Acres addition, and at Main & 
Hawe Streets, Woodlawn section. 
RICHARDSON — Sun Oil Co., c/o T. F. 
Hill, Box 2880, Dallas, received bid from 
Employers Casualty 


James Stewart Co., 
Bldg., Dallas, at $390,350 for research and 
laboratory on Central Blvd. 


development 
Berry & Manning, 416 Burt Bidg., Dallas, 
- City Publie Service 


Archts 

SAN. ANTONIO - 

Board let contract to H. B. Zachry Co., Box 
2570, for $2,000,000 power plant; Turbo-gen- 
erator, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mialm 
Bldg., at $2,870,000; steam boiler—Babcock 
& Wiicox, at $1,750, aoe 

SAN BENITO Uszenski plans fliling 
station. Cocke, od & York, 1220 W. 
Harrison St., Harlingen, Tex., Archt. 

TERRELL — Van der Horst Corp. of 
America, Hendrik Van Der Horst, President, 
plans $400,000 industrial 
electro-platin plant. 

TYLER - Jowell, Inc., oil end gas serv- 
icing and industrial firm, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Dow Chemical Co., plans $350,000 
plant on Chandler Highway 

WEATHERFORD Chamber of 
merce announced that ARA Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of automobile air-condition- 
ing unit in country, plans $150,000 factory 
at Weatherford on Highway 190. 

WICHITA FALIS — Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, re- 
ceived bids for air conditioning on 7 dial 
buildings. 


Com- 
largest 


VIRGINIA 


Appalachian Electric Power 
Co.'s plant, part of American Gas & Elec. 
Co. System, let contract to Sollitt Construc- 
tion Co., South Bend, Ind., a $26,400,000 for 
steam elec. generating unit. 

ROANOKE Miller Container Corp. let 
contract to Eubank & Caldwell, Ine., Roa- 
noke, for $200,000 plant. 


GLEN LYN 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARTINSBURG-—DuPont's Potomac River 
Works, W. E. Rapp, Plant Manager, plans 
new units to make two blasting agents, in- 
cluding 9 manufacturing and storage build- 
ings of various sizes 





CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


your used treasfermers te 

! Send us 
them TODAY. 
Treastermers 


e description of 


ead Coils —_ to 
yeur specifications. Send we 
prints fer prompt quotation. 
TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD and REPAIREP 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


$317 Hetzel St., Cincinneti 27, Onle 





10° BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 
CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 2, Pa. 








PIPE COMPANY inc. 
FORMERLY 

A ALOERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 

: ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 

i Seamless and Welded 4" to 26” 0.0. 
All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — Flanging — 
Fittings — Valves. 


*\ Call GEdney 9-63007. 
aN tt De ae 








FOR SALE 

oat lime hydratin pleat. 

100'—7" x 120'—8' x 1 
a" x 16", 36" x 16" and 24” x ari crushing rolls. 
s x 50° and 6' x 40° dryers. 
New DOryers—Kiins—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt Enon & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube 


Ww. P. anemia, Inc., 50 Broed St., N. Y. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 

Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 

covering 135 main subjects. and in one or 

more of which you will doubtless be in- 

_. ADA AM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
Louis. Mo. 





@ Wanted—Manufacturing Business 





Needed— Medium sized manufacturing busi- 
ness in a former mining town. Cheap rent, 
two power plants close by. Non-union labor, 
ideal climate, etc. Write box 115, Cripple 
Creek, Virginia, 





® Business Opportunity Wanted 


WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS—GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1H. ®. to 2500 H.P. 


P.O. BOX $1, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 


20 New, Brass, 4”, Flanged Motor 
Operated Valves with Manual Hand 
Wheel. Fraction of Manufacturer's Price. 


POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1-G, Richmond 1, Virginia 








WATER POWER, for sale in Craig County, 
1 mile of clear cold stream, 14 mile of 
felis. Power Elevation 125 feet. Small cost 
to develop water in deep channel, Trout 
fishing, acres of nice Camp sights. H. H. 
Huffman, owner, Main St., New Castle, Va. 


Manufacturers’ Agent wants accounts on 
commission basis. Experienced, capable 
office end, engineer, estimator, etc. ads 
desired if available. Write P. O. Box 731, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Manufacturing Plant Wanted to 
250 men, New Castle, Va. has Timber avai 

able, Lime Stone, Shale. Red, and White 
Clays, for brick, Water Powers, Two Elec- 
tric Lines, Farming Lands, both Freestone 
and Lime Stone. Pure fresh water streams. 
Health and Pleasure Resorts. H. H. Huff- 


Employ 





man, Mayor, New Castle, Virginia. 
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46" x 15° centers Johnson engine lathe 

24" x 17° centers Fitchburg engine 
lathe 

36" x 36" x 7’ Detrick & Harvey open- 
side planer 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 2, Po. 


ee 














WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Filters, Mixers, Screens, 
Ball and Tube Mills, Tanks 
above machines avaiiabie 


P. ©. Bex 1361, Chereh St. Station 
New Verh 8, M. Y. 


Rotary Dryers, 
Advise if plant with 

















Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrch reects and Engin cores 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN ® 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC. 
CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways— Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HARVEY, LA. 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engimeers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES @ POWER PLANTS °@ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS. 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Torry Feild 


Ben 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIG REPO! APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION 4 PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL ~ MUNICIPAL 





ALINGER BLDG., SUITE 21¢ 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Gteam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply. 


Gewerage, Sewage and Water 
Airports, Industrial Plants 
ain Office 

906 Peoples Bank Kidg 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 
Reports — Plans — Su 


Office 
711 West Main &t. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants 
Ratiroads 
Subways 
Power Plants 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 111. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
GC ded. Rp, 





WATER WORKS, ‘ghwens, SEWAGE 
rOnAl. avi’ RAISALS, VALUA- 
ONS, REPORTS 
760 W ig hitree Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Cc. ded: r] R, 


ts 5 





Bri Structures and R 

Industriel and Power Plant Engineering. 

Societe Trust Bidg., St. Lowls 1, Mo. 
h St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plante— Warehouses 
Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete-——-Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design —Investigation—Quantity Survey 


1734 Hella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
BNGINBERS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 

t — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 
Francisco 5, California 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND FaR VIRGINIA 


132 








MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Complete professional services for plan- 
ning, design and supervision of con- 
struction of industrial plants, highwavs. 
airports, housing, sanitary sewers and 
waterworks, and related facilities. 

Rochester, Pa.—Jackson, Miss. 
College Vark, Md.—Harrisburg. Ia. 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Alrflelds - P; - 8 
Surveys - Reports - Munietpal 
Improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, til. 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — i gl = A= 

Mechant Electri 
Reports, Pians, "Cesorton. ieovetents 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 


Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
y Willlam Street New York 


William Street Newark 
Fidetity "Phila Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Frascisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Developmeat 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 
Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North i2th St. Tolede 2, Otte 








Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoft 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 L’uerty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works, Sewers, 
Ports, Harbors, 
Tunnels, Highw 
Foundatiens, ° 
Investigations, Consultati 
111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florids 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
CS. i EK. s 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
E. M. Newman F. M. pee. dr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types. 


Foundations, and Relaved Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Me. 








SANDERSON & PORTER. 
& 


ENGINEERS anv 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA < 
Specialists for the Southeast in 
economic analyses, market sur- 
veys, special business studies. 


“Seeert” 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





PIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Algernon Blair, Inc. 


General Contractors 
Engoneers Conwacters 


MEESCHEENE, Aish. COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


Water Power Development, Bridges 





Duval Engineering & GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
Contracting Co. CONSULTING 
General Contractors MATERIALS HANDLING 

FOUNDATION BORINGS ENGINEERS 

For Engineers and Architects Over 20 Years Experience 
Jachmenville, Florida Greenwich, Connecticut 


















ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $7.00 per month. For further details write: 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Baltimore 3, Md. 











Mr. Manufacturer: 

Do you need the services of an analytical chemist? 

The Laboratory of VY, CLAIBORNE KILBY 
MILTON, NORTH CAROLINA 

is now able to accept new accounts for general inorganic analysis. 

Your inquiry will be welcome and receive immediate attention. 













ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 














SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 














COMMERCIAL SLAG 























The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fla. 




























Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
@ BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 








Ornamental and Industrial 


mo PERFORATED 
Rhos METALS 


We eee 
ManbafianPerterated Mela Co, ln, 49-17 3Tth St, L. 1 Cl, BY. 

















POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 




















@ It is casy to buy fire insurance 
but difficult to prove a loss. 





When fire occurs you must be 
able to prove what you lost 
and its cash value. 




















With Continuous American 
Appraisal Service, you will 
always be prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 






































OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






























—— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals ... Galvanizing 17, 18, 123 Railroads 


Architects Gas (Natural) 16, 106,139 Rope (Manila) 


Banks Grating (Steel) 46, 122, 140 Rope (Wire) 


Hotels Sand and Gravel 


Screens ; ...123, 128 
Brass Products 


, ..28, 118, 121, 123, 126 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ....13, 134 
Bridges. ..18, 21, 133 
Dulldines nd)... 5. 130 Lumber (Creosoted) ....124, 135, 138 Shipbuilding & Repairing 


Business Consultants... . .20, 132, 133 Lumber (Salt-Treated) ..124, 135, 138 Sites (Industrial) 


Carbon Black Machinery (New and Second- vila Patches til cic dria capil 
44, 45, 66, 105, 107, 109, 111, 113, 115, 
117, 130, 119, 121, 123, 124, 125, 127, 
Cement (Portland) Machines (Industrial) 129 


Cement (Portland White) 


Chemicals (Industrial) y Management Consultants Steamship Lines 


Chemists Masonry Units Steel Fabricating 18, 21, 133, 135 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) Steel Products 8, 13, 31, 112, 122, 134 
Concrete (Lightweight Structural) 110 Newspapers Steel (Stainless) 
Constructors - +++. .25, 132, 133 Painting Contractors Structural Steel ....18, 21, 34, 133, 134 
varias Caneel) Perforated Metals ..123, 128, 133, Tanks and Towers 
Contractors Petroleum Products Telephone Service 
Contractors (Painting) Piling, Poles, etc. Tools (Precision) 
Dredging Contractors (Creosoted) Treads (Stair) 


Tubing (Steel) 
Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Drums (Steel) Pipe (Cast Iron) 


Engineers Pipe Forms 


Food Seasoning .... Port Facilities .... Water Supply 


Flooring (Steel) : Professional Directory ‘ Wire Rope 


- E , | Eve Ki d 
Quick Delive 

BARS-—corben & clloy, het rolled SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, mony Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York * Boston * Philadelphia 

& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati » Cleveland + Detroit * Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Chi- 


for axles, etc. cago * Milwaukee ¢ St. Louis * Los Angeles » San Francisco * Spokane * Seattle 
TUBING — mechanical, boiler and 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- structural. 


a REINFORCING—bors & access. 
PLATES—Mony types including, BABBITT METAL 

abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 

Safety Plate, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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PERFORATED METALS? 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light. -ga' ~ designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 
we are always pleased to quote on original Sie 
designs or special work of any kind. 
For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 
1,” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
pag attractive designs in our Catalog 36 

d Arc 1 Grilles. 
pol us your blueprints. We are equip 
to fabricate special sections to any desired We 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. “<q 
Box 42 WYOMING PENNA. <7 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. wiGHEsT 
Consult Your Classified Tel shone Directory. QUALITY 











EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE .¢ WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 











FOR THE FINEST CONCRETE PIPE... 
YOU NEED FINEST FORMS! x 


Backed by over 40 years of reliable service, the 
QUINN STANDARD is recognized as the finest con- 
crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers, from the smallest to the jargest, look 
to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
crate pipe at the lowest possible costs. 


@ QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 
For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10° 
to 120° and larger. Tongue and groove or bell end 
pipe in any length desired. 

WRITE TODAY fer complete information and estimates. 
Also manufacturers of 

QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 

“tthe WIRE & IRON WORKS 


BOONE 





“"SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating at 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI 
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We are proud to be affiliated with the 
Westmoreland Coal Company, which is 
celebrating its 100th Anniversary in 1954. 


Stonega Coke and Coal Company 


Gum CODD cam 


Page Coal and Coke Company 
Crozer Coal and Land Company 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook Raven Run Cross Creek 
Hazle Brook Coal Company 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Company 


\) 
fn 
,| COAL |, 


Z\ | SERVICE 
oN v 


- 
I& 
GN 


General Coal Company 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Cable Address: GENCO 

q Branches > 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CLEVELAND IRWIN, PA. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 
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AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
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DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC 

DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 

DELEUW, CATHER & CO. 

DEQUINCY (LA.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 109 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Agency—Frederick B. Garrahan 


DUVAL ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. 133 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPME!;T CO. 
Ayency—Charles R. Rumrill Co, 


ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NEW ORLEANS, GREATER 1 
Ayency—Fitzgerald Advertising Agency 

NEW ORLEANS, PORT OF 
Agency—Fitzgerald Advertising Agency 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
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NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Jaap-Orr Co. 
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O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OPELOUSAS (LA.), CITY OF 


OPELOUSAS OIL REFINERY 
Agency—Bauerlein, Inc. 
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PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PARSONS, en HALL & 
MACDONAL 


PAYNE & pentane INC., BRUCE .... 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
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Use it for a brilliant sparkling white, 
or with pigments added it gives the loveliest of colors! 
Specify it for architectural concrete units... 
terrazzo... stucco... and light reflecting 
uses. It’s a true portland ... and it meets all 
Federal and ASTM specifications. 
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as white as snow it’s the whitest white cement 





A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. * Chicago * Dallas * Chattanooga * Tompa * Los Angeles 
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UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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U. S$. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORP 21 
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VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING CO., 


WATSON & HART 


WELSH (LA.), TOWN OF 
Agency--Shell Advertising 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 

WIGHT & COMPANY 

WILEY & WILSON 

WILLIAMS CO., INC., W. HORACE 

WINE & SPIRITS FOUNDATION OF 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 132 LOUISIANA, INC. 





Plant ef Southpor? (New Orleens) Louisiane 


AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS, Inc. 


New Orleans 18 © Louisiana 
Plants: New Orleans, La. — Winnfield, La. — Louisville, Miss. — Jackson, Tenn. 


CREOSOTED FOREST PRODUCTS: PILING—POLES—POSTS—CROSSTIES—LUMBER 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE TREATED LUMBER CREOSOTE OIL IN TANK CAR AND CARGO SHIPMENTS 
WRITE TO US FOR INFORMATION—QUOTATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
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NATURAL GAS 


... preferred fuel for Lovisiana Industry 


Scores of industrial plants in many Louisiana communities 
enjoy the advantage of dependable, economical natural 
gas from the facilities of United Gas. This is one of the 
important factors in selecting plant sites for new and 


expanding industries. 


Louisiana offers all the major advantages sought by industry- - 
friendly people, cooperative government, moderate 
climate, diversified raw materials, adequate natural 
gas supplies, power and industrial water. 
That’s why Louisiana and the Gulf South 
are known as America's fastest 


growing industrial frontier. 
& . 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPELINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 





mm KERRIGAN Weldférged 
Pw Steel Flooring and Stair Treads 
* For Every Industry * 


‘ 


Custom M. ‘e for YOUR job... 
and SAFE because it’s Welaférged 


Let our FREE illustrated catalog tell you 
all. about it. See for yourself why 
Kerrigan grating is safer, how it is 
Weldforged into a one-piece, insep- 
arable unit. See how Bonderite gives 


Kerrigan Grating extra protection and ' DIAMOND 


: NOSING 
longer life. (Standard) 


See how Kerrigan grating is custom- /} See our 4-page catalog in 
fabricated to your exact requirements ‘ ____ Sweet's — other advertisements in 
. . » how our large drafting staff pre- , LS recloon tein taeehe Gassing, Ta 
pares drawings (subject to your ap- ; Register and Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
proval) and how the finished grating 
comes to you well marked and identi- 


fied for easy, low-cost installation. Catalog contains complete engineering data. Write now 


for your FREE copy. Also FREE desk-size grating sample. 


h4a:ctncy-Wgme ' RON WORKS, INC. 


@ GENERAL SALES OFFICE @ 274 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C.  @ 





